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To  my  parents,  who  settled  on  the  virgin 
prairies  of  Iowa,  enduring  the  summer’s  heat 
and  the  fierce  winter’s  blast ;  who  planted  the 
vines  and  the  fruit  trees  and  tilled  the  fields, 
that  we  who  follow  may  find  a  smoother  path, 
this  booklet  is  dedicated. 


HARRY  S.  HARGRAVE 
April  1939 


Foreword 


Obviously  only  persons  with  a  fearless  spirit  could 
forsake  their  native  land  to  combat  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  a  new  world.  Of  such  were  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  better  known  as  Quakers, 
who  as  our  forefathers,  for  conscience  sake  and  not 
for  gain,  were  among  the  early  colonists  to  take  up 
life  in  the  American  wilds. 

We  who  trace  our  lineage  to  their  hardy  stock  may 
well  be  proud  of  them,  of  their  heritage  of  courage 
and  of  the  high  principles  for  which  they  stood. 

The  sturdy  spirit  which  moved  our  pioneer  ances¬ 
tors  to  cross  a  great  ocean  and  to  endure  unknown 
hardships,  and  dangers  in  the  wilderness  of  a  new 
world  is  of  today  as  a  wholesome  leaven  still  manifest 
in  the  life  and  character  of  our  great  nation.  It  is 
doubtless  because  of  this  inborn  willingness  to  back 
our  conviction  by  our  actions  that  we  of  America  have 
come  to  be  a  truly  great  and  independent  people. 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  dearth  of  published  records 
of  the  intimate  history  of  the  poineer  American  fami¬ 
lies  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Their  simple 
daily  lives  and  their  sterling  achievements  in  a  new 
land  supplied  a  worthy  backlog  against  which  much  of 
our  national  history  has  burned  with  its  steady  un¬ 
yielding  purpose. 
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It  is  therefore  a  personal  satisfaction  to  me  to  wel¬ 
come  this  simple  volume  prepared  by  the  Honorable 
Harry  S.  Hargrave,  my  lifetime  and  cherished  friend. 
In  it  he  seeks  to  briefly  record  some  of  the  intimate 
history  and  daily  life  of  his  ancestors,  a  pioneer  Qua¬ 
ker  family,  they  have  from  the  early  colonial  days  had 
a  real,  if  unobtrusive  part  in  the  councils  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  Society  of  Friends  as  well  as  in  the  upbuilding 
of  our  great  land. 

The  author  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  commendation 
for  the  timely  labor  and  research  he  has  expended  in 
bringing  together,  from  various  sources,  the  interest¬ 
ing  family  information  contained  in  this  volume. 

Sterling  men  and  women  were  their  Quaker  ances¬ 
tors  who  through  the  years  have  had  a  real  part  in 
the  making  of  America.  Small  wonder  that  we  who 
are  their  descendents  should  be  justly  proud  of  them 
and  of  the  part  they  played  in  making  our  country 
great. 
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Introduction 

In  the  year  1923,  my  brother  Howard  and  myself 
made  a  trip  through  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  visiting 
various  points  of  interest  of  the  Hargrave  family. 

At  Harrisville  we  visited  John  Hargrave,  my  father’s 
brother,  the  last  living  member  of  the  generation.  He 
was  in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 

We  also  visited  the  Friends’  cemetery  at  Short  Creek 
where  many  of  the  family,  including  my  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  were  buried.  It  is  located  on  a  small 
hill  as  is  the  meeting  house,  which  was  very  old  and 
weather  beaten. 

We  went  to  Mt.  Pleasant  where  we  saw  the  Friends 
Church  fallen  into  decay,  also  the  cemetery  where  my 
great  grandfather  was  buried  and  where  stones  mark 
the  last  resting  place  of  such  names  as  Radcliffe,  Ladd, 
Briggs,  Quaintance,  Sharpless,  Davis,  Thomas  and 
many  others  that  belonged  to  Quakers  at  that  time. 

Likewise,  we  visted  the  house  where  my  father  was 
born,  and  in  Trenton,  a  small  village  nearby,  the  room 
where  our  parents  were  married. 

With  the  thought  that  other  members  of  our  fam¬ 
ily,  or  even  future  generations,  might  find  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  places  something  of  interest,  I  have  with 
information  obtained  from  this  trip  and  that  furnished 
by  other  members  of  our  family,  together  with  know¬ 
ledge  gained  through  many  hours  of  research  in  var¬ 
ious  libraries,  recorded  a  fairly  complete  history  of  our 
branch  of  the  Hargrave  family  in  America. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  my  intention  to  gather  what 
I  could  about  the  Hargrave  family  and  perhaps  type 
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or  make  a  few  copies  for  those  interested,  but  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  search  I  found  that  the  Hargraves,  the  Ladds 
and  the  Cadwaladers,  to  all  of  whom  we  are  equally 
related,  had  all  been  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or  Quakers,  for  about  two  hundred  years.  As  the  life 
and  belief  of  Quakers  is  not  well  known  generally  it 
seemed  something  of  their  history  and  belief  might  be 
of  interest  to  this  generation,  and  also  would  form 
a  background  for  our  ancestors’  history. 

It  has  been  stated  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  write 
a  book  is  an  idea  and  a  typewriter,  and  someone  added 
that  only  the  typewriter  alone  was  necessary,  so  under 
this  liberal  interpretation  I  shall  undertake  the  task. 
There  is  nothing  original,  or  at  least  should  not  be, 
in  history  for  it  is  only  a  record  of  places,  things  and 
peoples,  but  we  can  all  express  our  personal  views  as 
to  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  history. 

I  have  given  a  list  of  books  and  writings  which  I 
have  consulted  in  gathering  the  history  of  the  Quak¬ 
ers.  In  many  of  these  we  find  the  same  information, 
as  they  too  had  copied  from  someone  who  had  written 
the  story  previous  to  that  time,  so  I  can  add  only  my 
personal  views  and  narrate  happenings  within  my 
memory. 

No  attempt  at  literary  excellence  has  been  made, 
my  objective  being  to  give  an  account  that  will  be 
understood  by  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
family  tree.  Perhaps  a  better  title  would  have  been 
“Your  Relatives  and  Mine,”  but  I  have  used  the  name 
“Hargrave”  as  being  more  definite. 

In  our  ancestors  it  seems  that  the  lapsed  time  from 
the  date  of  a  man’s  birth  to  the  birth  of  the  mean 
average  of  his  family,  the  third  child,  is  thirty-six 
years  and  I  am  using  that  period  in  the  following  table 
to  prove  no  generation  has  been  left  out. 
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The  first  Richard  Hargrave  was  born  in  England; 
the  remainder  in  America. 


his  son 

it  it 
tt  tt 
tt  tt 
tt  tt 
tt  tt 
it  It 


Richard  Hargrave,  Sr. 

— Richard  Hargrave,  Jr. 

Bray  Hargrave 
Samuel  Hargrave,  Sr. 

Samuel  Hargrave,  Jr. 

Charles  Hargrave,  Sr.,  3rd  child 
Charles  E.  Hargrave,  Jr.,  4th  child 
Harry  S.  Hargrave,  4th  child 


Born  1614 

“  1650 

“  1686 
“  1722 

“  Sept.  9,  1754 
“  Oct.  10,  1795 
“  Oct.  27,  1833 
“  Nov.  2,  1871 


Note:  The  third  child  in  the  last  two  generations 
were  girls,  born  in  1830  and  1867. 

This  research  has  been  a  much  greater  task  than  I 
anticipated,  partly  because  I  am  writing  almost  within 
sight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  while  my  ancestors  and 
what  records  they  left  are  three  thousand  miles  away, 
on  the  tide  waters  of  the  Atlantic  along  the  historic 
James  River  in  Virginia;  and  in  part  because  it  is  my 

first  attempt  in  this  line  and  I  went  about  it  rather 
blindly. 

If  something  herein  is  helpful  to  you,  that  will  be 
my  compensation. 


HARRY  S.  HARGRAVE. 


•  •  • 
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From  /the  Quaker  poet,  Whittier: 


What  as\s  our  Father  of  His  children  save 
Justice  and  mercy  and  humility, 

A  reasonable  service  of  good  deeds. 

Pure  living,  tenderness  to  human  needs. 
Reverence,  and  trust,  and  prayer  for  light  to  see 
The  Master’s  footprints  in  our  daily  ways? 


*1*  *1# 
»J» 


And  so  beside  the  silent  sea 
I  wait  the  muffled  oars 
FJo  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 
On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

i  a 

I  \now  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

I  only  \now  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  loving  care. 


The  name  “Quaker”  was  not  of  their  own  choosing, 
but  was  distasteful  to  them.  The  correct  name  was 
“The  Society  of  Friends”  adapted  from  Christ’s,  “I 
have  called  you  friends.”  One  of  the  early  followers 
says  that  Christ  was  a  Quaker  and  there  have  been 
Quakers  at  all  times  since,  but  it  was  sixteen  hundred 
years  before  they  organized  or  had  such  a  convincing 
leader  as  George  Fox.  They  were  the  radical  element 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  before  the  days  of 
George  Fox,  but  their  beliefs  do  not  seem  to  have  taken 
a  definite  form  or  had  a  united  leadership. 

The  word  “Quaker”  seems  to  have  come  about  for 
two  reasons.  First,  when  George  Fox,  the  first  Quaker, 
was  being  tried  before  the  magistrate,  Gervase  Ben¬ 
nett,  in  England  he  had  a  habit  of  writhing  and  twist¬ 
ing  his  body  and  face,  or  quaking;  and  furthermore, 
when  the  magistrate  was  very  angry  and  mean  with 
him,  Fox  said,  “You  should  tremble  at  the  word  of  the 
Lord,”  to  which  Bennett  replied,  “You  would  have  me 
quake,  then  you  are  Quakers.”  It  was  a  name  given 
in  derision,  but  has  stuck  to  them  from  that  day  to 
this.  While  it  is  incorrect,  I  shall  use  it  throughout 
this  article,  for  if  I  said  “Society  of  Friends”  many 
would  not  know  who  was  meant. 

The  word  “Quaker”  evidently  stands  for  quality  in 
the  minds  of  Americans  today  judging  by  the  number 
of  oils,  foods,  drinks,  etc.,  that  use  the  word  “Quaker” 
as  their  trademark. 

Many  books  have  been  written  by  and  about  Quak¬ 
ers  ;  a  number  going  at  great  length  into  the  workings 
of  the  mind  called  by  some  “The  Inner  Light,”  which 
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my  father  used  to  describe  as  “being  moved  by  the 
Spirit.”  Undoubtedly  this  meditation  is  the  real  foun¬ 
dation  of  spiritual  life,  but  it  led  some  in  strange  paths, 
and  eventually  caused  dissension  in  the  Church. 

In  writing  this  history  it  is  my  intention  to  give 
briefly  the  founding  of  the  Quakers;  also  what  they 
believed  and  what  they  opposed,  together  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  their  rise,  progress  and  leaders. 

In  order  to  be  impartial,  I  shall  quote  from  Voltaire, 
a  noted  writer  of  a  different  belief,  as  well  as  from 
George  Fox  and  William  Penn,  its  exponents.  Voltaire 
says  that  George  Fox,  the  first  Quaker,  “was  in  the 
beginning  a  madman,”  but  later  he  finds  much  good 
in  the  Quaker  beliefs. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  of  the  book,  “The  Life  of 
George  Fox,”  “It  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
instructive  narratives  of  the  world  which  no  reader  of 
competent  judgment  can  peruse  without  revering  the 
virtue  of  the  writer.” 

George  Fox  was  a  weaver  and  the  son  of  a  Puritan 
weaver.  He  was  born  in  July  1624.  He  says  of  him¬ 
self  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  much  distressed 
in  mind  for  three  years  (note  the  same  experience  in 
the  life  of  William  Penn)  until  the  Lord’s  will  was 
revealed  to  him.  He  said,  “Christ  opened  to  me  how 
he  was  tempted  by  the  same  devil,  and  overcame  him 
and  bruised  his  head,  and  that  through  him  and  his 
power,  light,  grace  and  spirit  I  should  overcome  him 
also.” 

In  the  year  1651,  we  find  him  dressed  in  leather 
walking  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Litchfield  shout¬ 
ing,  “Woe  to  bloody  Litchfield !”  His  dress  and  actions 
were  similar  to  Amos.  Folks  said  he  was  peculiar,  a 
religious  ranter,  a  disturber  of  the  peace  and  maybe 
a  lunatic. 
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Fox  used  the  words  “thee”  and  “thou”  when  ad¬ 
dressing  individuals,  for  he  said  they  were  specific 
while  the  word  “you”  meant  one  or  many.  He  refused 
to  lift  his  hat  to  judge,  mayor,  bishop  or  king.  His 
belief  was  that,  “all  men  were  created  equal  and  a 
king  was  only  a  commoner  in  costume.” 

He  contended  all  men  were  equal  in  scripture,  and 
courtesy  was  in  the  heart,  not  on  the  head.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  take  an  oath,  quoting  Matthew,  “Swear  not 
at  all.”  He  maintained  that  a  Christian  always  told 
the  truth.  He  further  contended  that  our  local  affairs 
were  too  trivial  to  trouble  God  with  by  taking  an  oath 
in  His  name. 

He  was  opposed  to  all  war,  which  he  classed  as  “mass 
murder”  quoting,  “Thou  shalt  not  kill”  as  the  basis  of 
his  view.  He  spoke  strongly  against  the  vile  and  filthy 
prisons  and  asylums  of  England.  His  knowledge  was 
first  hand  for  he  spent  much  time — eight  terms  in  all, 
in  them. 

He  called  all  churches  “steeplehouses”  and  all  min¬ 
isters  “priests,”  which  were  exalted  at  the  expense  of 
the  pew.  He  declared  ministers  were  Midas-minded, 
demanding  gold  for  handing  out  the  bread  of  life,  while 
the  scripture  says,  “Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give.”  He  realized  that  church  doors  were  not  the 
only  entrance  to  heaven.  When  he  said  men  were  not 
saved  by  sacraments,  rituals  and  two-hour  sermons, 
he  made  a  serious  charge  on  the  Church  of  England. 

Fox  said  to  sit  quietly  and  wait  in  the  hushed  hour 
for  God;  that  there  was  direct  illumination  from  God 
in  the  heart  of  every  man,  which  he  called  “The  Inner 
Light.”  He  declared  that  religion  was  a  personal  mat¬ 
ter  not  requiring  either  priest  or  church.  “God  speaks 
directly,”  he  said,  “be  still,  man,  and  listen  for  it.” 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  results  of  these  teachings 
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in  a  kingdom  and  under  the  Church  of  England.  We 
know  what  happened  to  Jesus  when  he  opposed  the 
faith  of  Jerusalem  and  to  eleven  of  his  apostles,  to 
Huss  and  Martin  Luther  who  were  martyrs.  Had 
Jesus  courted  favor  with  influential  Jews  of  his  day 
the  end  might  have  been  different.  Had  Fox  yielded 
to  Cromwell,  we,  perhaps,  never  would  have  heard  his 
name,  but  he  stood  fast  and  was  cursed,  cuffed,  stoned, 
clubbed  and  locked  in  lousy,  rat-infested  dungeons. 
Nevertheless,  when  they  locked  him  in,  they  let  out 
his  secret,  when  they  clubbed  him  they  advertised  him. 
Later  on  they  locked  him  in  the  stocks  and  while  there 
he  preached  and  had  fifty  converts.  It  was  like  the 
killing  of  John  Brown  in  America  for  his  method  of 
opposing  slavery — his  soul  went  marching  on. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  book,  “Our  Quaker 
Friends  of  Ye  Olden  Time,”  published  by  J.  P.  Bell 
Company,  Lynchburg,  Virginia: 

“When  George  Fox,  and  two  other  friends,  were 
brought  out  of  Launceston  gaol,  to  be  tried  before 
Judge  Glynn,  who  was  then  chief  justice  of  England, 
they  came  into  court  with  their  hats  on.  The  judge 
asked  them  the  reason  of  this,  but  they  said  nothing. 
He  then  told  them  that  the  court  commanded  them 
to  pull  off  their  hats.  Upon  this  George  Fox  addressed 
them  in  the  following  manner:  ‘Where/  says  he,  ‘did 
ever  any  magistrate,  king  or  judge,  from  Moses  to 
Daniel,  command  any  to  pull  off  their  hats  when  they 
came  before  them  in  their  courts,  either  amongst  the 
Jews,  who  were  God’s  people,  or  among  the  heathen? 
And  if  the  law  of  England  doth  command  any  such 
thing,  show  me  that  law,  either  written  or  printed.’ 
Judge  Glynn  upon  this  grew  angry,  and  replied  that 
‘he  did  not  carry  his  law  books  upon  his  back.’  ‘But/ 
says  George  Fox,  ‘tell  me  where  it  is  printed  in  any 
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statute  book,  that  I  may  read  it.’  The  judge  in  a  very 
vulgar  manner,  ordered  him  away,  and  he  was  accor¬ 
dingly  taken  away,  and  put  among  thieves.  The  judge, 
however,  in  a  short  time  afterwards  ordered  him  up 
again,  and,  on  his  return,  put  to  him  the  following 
question.  ‘Come/  says  he,  ‘Where  had  they  hats  from 
Moses  to  Daniel?  Come,  answer  me.  I  have  you  fast 
now.’  George  Fox  replied,  that  ‘he  might  read  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Daniel,  that  the  three  children  were 
cast  unto  the  fiery  furnace  by  Nebuchadnezzar’s  com¬ 
mand,  with  the  coats,  their  hose,  and  their  hats  on.’ 
The  repetition  of  this  apposite  text  stopped  the  judge 
from  any  further  comments  on  the  custom,  and  he 
ordered  him  and  his  companions  to  be  taken  away 
again.  And  they  were  accordingly  taken  away  and 
they  were  thrust  again  among  thieves.” 

While  Fox  was  in  jail,  they  offered  to  make  him  an 
officer  in  the  army  and  give  him  a  uniform,  ornaments, 
a  horse  and  a  salary  if  he  would  cease  to  preach.  He 
only  laughed  at  them,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  said,  “there 
is  a  people  risen  and  come  up  that  I  cannot  win  either 
with  gifts,  honors,  offices  or  places.”  He  had  some¬ 
thing  deep  within  him  that  baffled  England,  could  not 
reach  nor  understand. 

Fox  says  he  had  sixty  followers  in  1654  and  thirty 
thousand  in  1659.  The  tree  of  persecution  had  borne 
its  certain  fruit. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  all  the  persecutions  of  George 
Fox,  but  in  his  writings  he  states  that  there  was  on 
the  average  one  thousand  Quakers  in  prison  and  a 
total  of  thirteen  thousand  served  sentences,  one  hun¬ 
dred  ninety-eight  were  transported  and  three  hundred 
thirty-eight  died  in  prison  from  beatings  and  disease. 
When  persecuted  they  huddled  together  like  cattle  in 
a  storm.  In  1670,  England  passed  an  act  preventing 
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religious  meetings  of  more  than  four  persons,  except 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Many  Quakers  were  sent  as  exiles  to  Barbados. 

In  1672,  Fox  visited  Jamaica  and  America.  His 
diary  recites  that  he  spent  about  a  month  among  the 
Quakers  in  Virginia  and  that  during  that  time  the 
membership  was  doubled.  He  tells  much  of  the  swampy 
land  and  how  they  travelled  about  in  a  canoe,  by  horse 
and  on  foot,  wading  through  the  swamps  and  some¬ 
times  spending  the  night  in  the  woods  in  wet  clothing. 
In  1673  he  returned  to  England  and  was  thrown  in  jail 
for  fourteen  months.  In  1677  and  1684,  together  with 
Robert  Barclay  and  William  Penn  he  visited  his  fol¬ 
lowers  in  Holland  and  Germany. 

In  1669,  Fox  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  Fell, 
the  widow  of  a  Welch  judge.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  unmolested  and  he  died  in  1691  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six  years. 

He  labored  throughout  life  with  pen  and  voice,  was 
valiant  in  presenting  the  truth  and  was  as  immovable 
as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 


William  Penn 

It  is  not  possible  to  write  the  history  of  the  Quak¬ 
ers  without  mentioning  William  Penn,  a  man  who  de¬ 
voted  his  voice,  his  pen  and  his  fortune  to  humanity 
through  the  Friends’  beliefs  and  teachings. 

William  Penn  was  born  in  London  October  14,  1644, 
and  died  at  Berkshire,  England,  July  30,  1718,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Penn,  an  Admiral  in  the  British  navy  and  a  man  of 
great  wealth. 

Before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he  began  to  think 
seriously  on  religious  subjects  and  continued  until  he 
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was  fifteen.  His  conviction  was  that  “the  soul  of  man 
could  converse  with  God.”  At  fifteen  he  entered  Ox¬ 
ford  as  “gentleman  commoner  of  Christ  Church,” 
where  he  did  well  in  his  studies  and  was  an  athlete  of 
note.  While  at  Oxford  he  attended  a  meeting  held 
by  Thomas  Lowe,  now  a  Quaker,  and  a  former  Oxford 
student. 

Penn  felt  that  the  Quaker  belief  was  the  true  religion. 
He  helped  to  tear  the  popish  robes  from  the  backs  of 
some  fellow  students  and  was  removed  from  Oxford. 
His  father  was  very  angry  and  resorted  to  blows,  but 
later  sent  William  to  Paris  to  force  him  into  society, 
as  his  father  was  what  we  would  call  a  social  climber. 
Later,  he  attended  school  at  Saumur  where  with  his 
other  studies  he  mastered  the  French  language.  He 
returned  home  with  a  manly  form,  robust  health,  pol¬ 
ished  manners  and  a  quick  wit. 

Perhaps  no  one  that  has  Quaker  beliefs  ever  loses 
them  and  Penn  had  not  lost  all  of  his.  His  father  now 
had  a  suit  of  steel  armour  made  for  him  and  sent  him 
to  Ireland  at  the  head  of  troops  to  quell  an  uprising 
affecting  lands  owned  by  the  father.  While  in  Ireland, 
he  again  met  his  friend,  Thomas  Lowe,  who  preached 
from  the  text,  “There  is  a  faith  which  overcomes  the 
world,  and  there  is  a  faith  which  is  overcome  by  the 
world.”  From  that  hour  William  Penn  was  a  Quaker 
never  to  turn  back. 

Upon  returning  to  England,  he  walked  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  father  with  his  hat  on  and  said,  “Friend, 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  thee  in  good  health.”  His  father 
thought  the  son  insane,  but  soon  learned  he  was  a 
Quaker. 

Penn  began  to  preach  and  soon  wrote  his  first  book, 
“Truth  Exalted.”  He  was  thrown  into  jail  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  said  unless  he  recanted  his  opinions 
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he  would  die  in  prison,  to  which  Penn  replied,  “My 
piison  shall  be  my  grave  before  I  will  budge  a  jot,  for 
I  owe  obedience  to  the  conscience,  but  to  no  mortal 
man.”  While  in  prison  he  wrote,  “No  Cross  No  Crown,” 
perhaps  his  most  noted  work.  The  king  released  him 
after  several  months. 

In  1670,  he  was  arrested  for  preaching  in  the  street. 
He  was  tried  and  the  jury  was  kept  for  two  days  and 
two  nights  without  wood  or  food  because  they  would 
not  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  following  which  the 
jury  was  fined  and  thrown  into  prison.  Penn  was  soon 
released  from  jail  and  was  reunited  with  his  father 
who  had  relented  and  advised  William  to  proceed  with 
religious  work. 

On  account  of  Penn’s  fine  personal  appearance,  keen 
mind  and  education  not  only  members  of  his  church 
came  to  hear  him,  but  many  ladies  of  court  as  well. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  married  Guilielma  Maria 
Springett,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  sweetness. 

In  1674  he  wrote  a  remonstrance  to  the  City  of  Emb- 
den,  a  sentence  from  which  states,  “The  day  will  come 
when  one  act  of  tenderness  in  matters  of  conscience, 
shall  find  a  better  reward  than  all  the  severity  by  which 
men  attempt  to  propagate  their  persuasions  in  the 
world ;  for  one  flows  from  the  Saviour,  the  other  from 
the  destroyer  of  men.” 

He,  perhaps,  wrote  more  than  any  other  Quaker ; 
among  his  books  are  “The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,” 
“Innocency  With  Her  Open  Face,”  “A  Seasonable  Ca- 
viat  Against  Papacy,”  “Great  Case  of  Liberty  of  Con¬ 
science,”  also  “Some  Fruits  of  Solitude,”  which  gives 
his  views  on  all  relations  and  conditions  of  life  covering 
seventy  topics.  It  is  published  in  Volume  I  of  the 
Harvard  Classics.  In  the  preface,  he  states,  “Reader, 
—This  Enchiridion,  I  present  thee  with,  is  the  Fruit 
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of  Solitude,  a  school  few  care  to  learn  in,  though  none 
instructs  us  better.” 

In  1677  he  went  on  a  mission  to  Holland  and  Ger¬ 
many  and  was  accompanied  by  George  Fox,  Robert 
Barclay  and  others.  This  work  planted  the  seed  for 
the  great  migration  from  Valley  of  the  Rhine  to  Penn- 
slvania. 

Penn  inherited  the  fortune  of  his  father,  including 
a  debt  from  Charles  II  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling  and  in  lieu  of  which  he  accepted  lands  in 
America  to  be  used  as  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted. 
He  asked  that  the  name  “Sylvana”  (meaning  the 
woods)  be  given,  but  the  King  in  honor  of  Penn’s 
father  named  it  Pennsylvania  and  gave  Penn  power 
to  govern  and  sell  the  same.  The  deed  was  signed 
March  4,  1681,  and  Penn  sailed  for  America  on  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  1682. 

Sir  William  Penn  hated  the  Quakers,  whose  greatest 
American  colony  was  to  be  named  for  him  as  well  as 
financed  from  his  fortune. 

In  1682  Penn  made  the  celebrated  treaty  with  the 
Indians  at  Shackamaxon,  a  picture  of  which  was  in 
the  older  histories,  and  which  has  engaged  the  pen 
of  Voltaire  and  the  paint  brush  of  West,  whose  paint¬ 
ing  now  hangs  in  Independence  Hall  in  Phladelphia. 
This  was  the  only  treaty  not  made  under  oath,  and 
never  broken.  According  to  Ridpath,  the  treaty  was 
spoken,  not  written,  and  was:  “My  Friends:  We  have 
met  on  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith.  We  are  all 
one  flesh  and  blood.  Being  brethren,  no  advantage 
shall  be  taken  on  either  side.  When  disputes  arise  we 
will  settle  them  in  council.  Between  us  there  shall  be 
nothing  but  openness  and  love.”  The  chiefs  replied: 
“While  the  rivers  run  and  the  sun  shines  we  will  live 
in  peace  with  the  children  of  William  Penn.” 
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Here  he  again  bought  the  land  from  the  Indians. 
The  treaty  was  not  broken  for  seventy  years,  or  until 
war  took  the  government  from  the  hands  of  the  Quak¬ 
ers.  Penn’s  manner  of  dealing  with  the  Indians  dif¬ 
fered  from  that  of  most  newcomers.  Chauncey  Depew 
says  that  some  of  the  Puritans  used  the  shotgun  meth¬ 
od  as  it  was  direct,  got  results,  and  good  Indians  were 
dead  Indians.  The  more  common  method  seemed  to 
be  to  give  them  rum  and  cheat  them  out  of  their  furs 
and  lands  while  under  its  influence.  Some  that  came 
to  America  seeking  religious  freedom  made  a  strange 
application  of  that  freedom. 

Penn  laid  out  the  City  of  Philadelphia  by  blazing 
marks  on  the  chestnut,  walnut  and  ash  trees,  thus 

marking  the  streets.  In  making  his  dedication  address 
he  said : 

Oh,  that  thou  mayest  be  kept  from  the  evil  that 
would  overwhelm  thee:— that  thou  mayest  stand  in 
the  day  of  trial,  that  thy  children  may  be  blessed  of 
the  Lord,  and  thy  people  saved  by  His  power.”  Phila¬ 
delphia  had  four  houses  in  1683  and  six  hundred  in 
1685. 

Penn  returned  to  England  in  1684,  as  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  was  making  trouble  about  the  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  boundary  lines  and  the  Quakers  were 
again  being  persecuted  in  England.  Soon  after  his 
return,  he  wrote  a  book  entitled,  “A  Persuasive  of  Mod¬ 
eration,  followed  shortly  by  the  release  from  prison 
of  more  than  twelve  hundred  Quakers.  He  also  wrote 
a  beautiful  letter  to  all  who  considered  coming  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  to  the  hardships  in  a  new  country,  asking  them 
to  consider  well  and  seek  Divine  guidance. 

About  this  time  his  friend,  King  James,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  was  driven  from  the  throne  and  William  and 
Mary  brought  in.  Penn  was  under  suspicion  because 
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of  his  friendlines  with  King  James  and  was  twice  ar¬ 
rested  and  later  went  into  hiding  for  three  years, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  search  being  made 
for  him.  In  the  meantime,  his  wife  had  died,  and  he 
married  Hannah  Callowhill  in  1696. 

He  continued  to  preach  until  1699,  when  he  returned 
to  America  where  he  was  received  with  tears  of  joy. 
He  now  occupied  the  home  he  had  built  on  his  former 
visit.  The  home  was  at  Pennsburg,  but  it  has  now  been 
removed  to  Fairmont  Park,  Philadelphia.  I  have  vis¬ 
ited  the  home  and  its  contents,  which  are  of  much 
interest.  His  home  was  built  with  bricks  shipped  from 
England. 

During  this  trip,  he  drew  a  new  constitution  for  the 
State  and  a  charter  for  Philadelphia.  He  made  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  most  flourishing  city  in  America  where 
the  citizens  neither  had  arms  for  offence  or  defence. 
The  Indians  lived  in  peace  among  the  colonists  and  it 
was  said  Penn  had  brought  down  to  earth  the  golden 
age.  As  the  fruit  of  his  mission  to  Germany,  seven 
thousand  moved  from  the  Rhine  Valley  to  Philadelphia, 
or  Germantown.  By  1700  there  were  more  than  fifty 
thousand  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia  soon 
outgrew  New  York  City. 

After  two  years  in  America,  Penn  set  sail  for  Eng¬ 
land  in  August,  1701,  never  to  return.  In  England, 
he  continued  to  preach,  teach  and  write  until  1712, 
when  he  had  three  attacks  of  apoplexy  from  which 
he  never  fully  recovered.  He  died  May  30,  1718.  His 
life,  if  peaceful,  was  powerful  for  he  was  fearless  in 
the  cause  of  justice  and  righteousness.  His  policy  of 
life  was  based  on  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace 
on  earth,  good  will  to  men,”  and  all  his  efforts  and  his 
entire  fortune  were  dedicated  and  used  to  that  end. 
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Quakers  In  America 

"The  $ua\er  of  the  olden  time — 

How  calm  and  firm  and  true” 

J.  G.  Whittier. 

The  Quakers  first  came  to  America  in  1656,  or  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  before  the  coming  of  Penn.  Some  of  the 
colonies  received  them  with  open  arms  while  in  others 
they  were  persecuted. 

Boston,  which  was  later  to  become  the  real  or  imag¬ 
ined  center  of  refinement  m  America,  was  the  most 
cruel.  Here,  the  Quakers  were  deported,  imprisoned, 
ears  were  cut  off  and  women  were  stripped  to  the  waist’ 
tied  behind  carts  and  whipped  as  they  passed  through 
the  streets.  Finally,  Mary  Dyer  and  three  men  were 
hanged.  On  the  day  set  for  her  execution,  drummers 
were  placed  about  her  with  instructions  to  beat  the 
drums  if  she  attempted  to  speak,  so  those  assembled 
could  not  hear  what  she  might  say. 

King  Charles  II  issued  an  order  to  cease  the  perse¬ 
cution.  The  order  was  brought  by  a  Quaker  who  stood 
before  Governor  Endicott,  without  removing  his  hat, 
and  read  the  order  which  ended  persecution  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  One  can  readily  see  that  their  creed  did  not 
attract  the  weak ;  it  called  for  the  strong  and  the  brave. 
Nowhere  do  I  find  that  any  Quaker  made  complaint 
when  persecuted. 

While  Virginia  was  settled  by  the  English  in  May 
1607,  we  have  no  record  of  Quaker  activity  until  1656. 
when  Elizabeth  Harris  came  from  London.  Extrava¬ 
gant  stories  had  preceded  their  coming  and  in  1660 
Virginia  enacted  a  law  providing  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling  for  any  master  or  owner  of  a  ship 
bunging  a  Quaker  to  Virginia.  They  were  ordered 
not  to  hold  meetings  and  fines  for  the  first,  second  and 
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third  offences  ranged  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  pounds 
of  tobacco. 

No  church  has  a  corner  on  all  the  fools,  cranks  and 
fanatics  and  the  Friends  were  no  exception  for  they 
were  obstinate,  persistent  and  aggravating  too,  even 
to  those  who  sympathized  with  them  in  most  things. 
Perhaps  this  was  not  all  loss  for  it  is  said  the  fires  of 
persecution  kept  them  pure,  as  a  class. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Quakers  prospered  under 
persecution,  and  in  1662  the  first  Quaker  church  in 
Virginia  was  built.  It  was  20x20  feet  and  cost  three 
thousand  six  hundred  eighty-eight  pounds  of  tobacco. 
Several  members  contributed  as  much  as  five  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  toward  its  construction. 

Persecution  ceased  about  1666  and  the  settlement 
prospered.  In  1739  a  church  was  established  at  Golans- 
ville,  Caroline  County,  and  also  at  Cedar  Creek  in  the 
same  year.  Cedar  Creek  church  was  rebuilt  in  1770 
with  brick  from  England.  The  church  was  40x60  feet 
and  two  stories  in  height.  At  times  thousands  met 
there.  It  has  now  been  sold  to  a  private  party,  but 
perhaps  it  still  stands.  It  was  near  Montpelier  P.O. 
is  in  Hanover  County,  Virginia,  in  a  forest  of  spruce, 
pine  and  chestnut  and  near  a  clear,  sweet  stream,  Cedar 
Creek. 

A  third  church  was  built  in  1757  called  South  River 
in  Campbell  County,  just  outside  the  present  city  of 
Lynchburg  which  was  named  after  John  Lynch,  who 
had  the  first  store  and  ferry  across  the  James  River, 
and  who  also  donated  ten  acres  for  the  church  and 
cemetery,  now  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  This  church 
was  rebuilt  from  time  to  time,  but  was  finally  built 
of  stone  with  walls  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  30x51  feet,  having  three  doors  and  ten  win¬ 
dows. 
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So  many  Quakers  had  moved  from  the  vicinity  that 
no  services  were  held  in  the  meeting  house  after  1839, 
and  in  1856  due  to  a  snow  fall  of  fifty-eight  inches, 
the  roof  fell  in.  During  the  civil  war,  General  Hunter 
took  up  his  quarters  in  and  around  the  church  walls, 
where  a  battle  was  fought  on  June  18,  1864,  during 
that  night  Hunter  withdrew,  leaving  one  hundred 
killed  during  the  battle,  so  the  Quaker  meeting  house 
had  its  baptism  of  shell  fire  as  well  as  spiritual.  When 
they  were  digging  to  put  a  furnace  in  the  church  in 
1931,  three  cannon  balls  were  dug  up. 

The  church  has  been  rebuilt,  also  a  manse.  One  of 
the  largest  contributors  was  U.  S.  Senator  Carter 
Glass  as  his  wife  was  a  Quaker  from  this  meeting. 
A  U.  S.  highway  almost  touches  the  corner  of  the 
church  and  a  large  iron  marker,  the  first  one  placed 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  church. 
A  bronze  tablet  on  the  building  proper  carries  the 
following  inscription: 

QUAKERS  OF  SOUTH  RIVER  MEETING 

1757-1839 

“This  tablet  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  those 
devout  people  who  once  worshipped  in  this 
Church,  then  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  who 
by  their  example  of  piety,  fortitude  and  firm¬ 
ness  of  character  make  their  influence  still 
felt  in  the  City  which  they  founded.” 

Erected  by  the  Citizens  of  Lynchburg 

1934 

I  have  mentioned  these  three  churches  in  particular 
because  they  were  all  in  the  same  circuit  and  monthly 
meetings  were  held  at  all  three  on  different  dates. 
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The  name  of  my  great  grandfather,  Samuel  Hargrave, 
is  signed  as  Clerk  at  all  three  meetings. 

TWO  HUNDRED  TEARS  AGO 

“When  in  these  crumbling,  roofless  walls. 

Where  birds  flit  to  and  fro. 

Our  Qua\er  fathers  worshipped  God 
Two  hundred  years  ago, 

And  word  of  truth,  or  praise  or  prayer, 

In  measured  tone,  and  low, 

Was  spo\en  as  the  Spirit  moved 
Two  hundred  years  ago. 

Here  youth  and  maidens  primly  sat 
In  silent,  decorous  row. 

But,  as  today,  love  stole  its  glance 
Two  hundred  years  ago. 

In  ancient  graves,  where  trailing  vines 
And  tender  wild  flowers  grow. 

Sleep  those  whose  footsteps  turned  this  way. 

Two  hundred  years  ago.” 

Adapted  from  Lucy  Fleming. 

Note:  South  River  and  Golansville  churches  were 
established  in  1739,  just  two  hundred  years  ago  this 
April  12,  1939. 

Among  the  descendants  of  Quakers  in  the  South 
River  community  who  have  become  distinguished  citi¬ 
zens  we  might  mention: 

Mark  Twain,  Mark  Hanna,  Jefferson  Davis,  Francis 
Scott  Key,  Lady  Nancy  Astor,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Asa 
G.  Candler,  Warren  A.  Candler,  Dorothy  Dix,  Thomas 
Jefferson  Moorman,  M.D.;  and  it  is  fairly  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  Nancy  Hanks,  Lincoln’s  mother,  was  from 
Quaker  stock  here. 

The  early  life  of  the  Quakers  in  Virginia  was  full 
of  hardships  to  say  the  least.  While  they  had  escaped 
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the  dungeons,  the  branding  iron  and  the  whipping 
post,  they  now  plunged  into  the  virgin  forest  with 
all  its  dangers  including  roving  Indian  tribes,  many 
of  whom  were  unfriendly,  but  on  the  whole  they  pros¬ 
pered  very  well.  One  owned  forty  thousand  acres  and 
many  had  more  than  one  hundred  acres.  While  they 
were  persecuted  as  an  organization  they  were  a  power, 
but  when  persecution  ceased  little  differences  among 
themselves  crept  in  and  now  the  question  of  slavery 
arose.  The  Quaker  was  the  first  in  America  to  realize 
that  the  “negro  was  a  man.” 

John  Wollerman,  one  of  the  most  noted  writers 
among  the  Quakers,  was  a  leading  spirit  in  freeing 
the  slaves,  and  the  Quakers  at  Germantown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  opposed  slavery  in  1688  and  by  1758  any  Quaker 
who  owned  a  slave  could  not  “sit  in  meeting.”  It  has 
been  said  that  had  all  colonies  been  Quaker  colonies 
in  1760  there  would  have  been  no  civil  war  in  1860. 

By  1817  most  of  the  Quakers  had  freed  their  slaves, 
but  it  was  a  serious  matter,  financial  as  well  as  moral 
for  many  of  the  Quakers  were  large  land  owners  and 
without  slaves  they  must  let  their  fields  lie  idle,  for 
white  help  was  not  obtainable.  Few  had  enough  help 
in  their  own  family  to  carry  on.  The  time  had  also 
arrived  when  white  people  that  worked  were  looked 
down  on,  and  it  was  also  difficult  to  meet  competition 
where  crops  were  produced  with  slave  labor. 

It  was  now  a  problem  of  keeping  slaves  and  being 
removed  from  the  meeting  or  moving  to  non-slave 
states.  Slaves  began  to  run  away  from  their  masters 
and  the  hot  temper  of  the  Southern  planter  added  to 
the  tense  situation.  As  a  result,  trains  of  covered 
wagons  carrying  the  Quaker  families  soon  journeyed 
toward  the  setting  sun.  Whole  communties  moved 
mostly  to  Ohio  and  Indiana,  but  also  to  Iowa,  Missouri, 
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Texas,  Oregon  and  California.  They  settled  in  com¬ 
munities  many  of  which  still  carry  on.  I  might  add 
that  the  question  of  tobacco  being  useless  and  perhaps 
harmful  had  arisen,  and  this  was  an  added  reason 
for  Quakers  to  cease  growing  it. 

Our  ancestors,  the  Hargraves,  Ladds  and  Cadwalad- 
ers,  moved  to  Ohio  from  1819  to  1835. 

The  Quakers  gave  up  their  offices  and  stepped  down 
from  power  in  Pennsylvania  in  1756,  as  they  refused 
to  pay  taxes  to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Delawares 
and  the  Shawnees,  their  old  friends.  The  Quaker  ex¬ 
periment  in  Pennsylvania  had  paid  good  dividends  in 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  today  it  is  the  only  state 
with  more  than  two  million  in  Sunday  School. 

While  the  disguised  citizens  of  Boston  were  throw¬ 
ing  the  tea  overboard  rather  than  pay  a  tax,  the 
Quaker  merchants  at  Philadelphia  paid  the  freight 
on  theirs  and  ordered  the  boat  owners  to  take  it  back 
to  England. 

The  individual  who  had  most  to  do  with  causing  the 
war  between  the  colonies  and  England  was  a  militant 
Quaker,  Thomas  Paine.  He  was  a  mechanic  in  England 
where  he  met  and  admired  Benjamin  Franklin.  Paine 
came  to  America  and  in  Philadelphia  secured  employ¬ 
ment  as  an  editor.  He  was  the  author  of  four  famous 
books,  “Common  Sense,”  “The  Age  of  Reason,”  “The 
Crisis,”  and  “The  Rights  of  Man.”  The  first  named 
of  these  books  had  much  to  do  with  causing  the  re¬ 
bellion. 

When  war  came,  Paine  enlisted  and  served  through¬ 
out  its  duration,  but  later  returned  to  England,  and 
in  the  old  Quaker  church  at  Thetford  he  sat  in  silence 
and  wrote: 

“When  we  consider,  for  the  feelings  of  Nature  can¬ 
not  be  dismissed,  the  calamities  of  war  and  the  miseries 
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it  inflicts  upon  the  human  species,  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  every  age  and  sex  who  are  ren¬ 
dered  wretched  by  the  event,  surely  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  heart  of  man  calls  upon  him  to  think! 
Surely  there  is  some  tender  chord,  tuned  by  the  hand 
of  the  Creator,  that  still  struggles  to  emit  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  soul  a  note  of  sorrowing  sympathy.  Let  it 
then  be  heard,  and  let  man  learn  to  feel  that  the  true 
greatness  of  a  nation  is  founded  on  principles  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  not  on  conquest.  *  *  *  *  It  has  but  one 
thing  certain,  and  that  is  to  increase  taxes.” 

When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  came  the  Quakers 
were  asked  for  a  list  of  their  male  members  from  six¬ 
teen  to  sixty  years  of  age,  and  their  answer  was,  “We 
are  of  the  mind  we  cannot  comply.”  They  wanted 
freedom,  but  not  at  such  a  price.  As  a  result,  their 
meeting  houses  were  destroyed,  their  homes  burned, 
their  farms  laid  waste  and  their  property  seized  for 
taxes,  but  the  Quakers  did  not  fight,  and  they  put 
out  of  their  Society  anyone  who  did.  Their  final  an¬ 
swer  was: 

“Have  your  war  if  you  want  it,  but  expect  no  help 
from  us — not  one  cent;  not  one  man.  You  choose  ' 
Mars,  we  choose  Christ ;  so  be  it.”  If  Parliament  and 
the  Continental  Congres  had  been  Quakers,  it  would 
have  been  settled  peaceably.  A  few  Quakers  joined 
the  army,  notably  Nathaniel  Green.  Betsy  Ross,  a 
Quaker,  designed  the  American  flag. 

Some  humorous  experiences  of  the  Quaker  in  war 
have  been  related  usually  along  the  line  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

A  Quaker  was  on  a  vessel  during  the  Revolution, 
which  was  being  boarded  by  the  enemy.  The  Quaker 
was  standing  on  deck  when  he  saw  a  sailor  from  the 
enemy  ship  boarding  his  own  by  climbing  a  rope  that 
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hung  overboard.  He  said,  “Friend,  does  thee  want 
that  rope?  Thee  shall  have  it;”  whereupon  he  drew 
his  knife,  cut  the  rope  and  let  the  man  fall  into  the  sea. 

About  this  time  the  church  suffered  the  only  serious 
division  it  has  known.  In  fairness  to  the  Quakers, 
one  must  admit  that  in  any  and  all  differences  they 
have  remained  united  in  humanitarian  efforts  for  their 
fellow  men.  The  division  came  at  Philadelphia  in  1827, 
and  was  led  by  Elias  Hicks  who  was  born  at  Hemp¬ 
stead,  Long  Island,  in  1748.  He  was  uneducated,  but 
became  a  minister  at  twenty-seven  and  was  a  brilliant 
leader  among  the  liberal  or  progressive  Friends. 

Hicks  taught  that  “Christ  was  a  spiritual  genius, 
the  greatest  of  men,  but  human  and  liable  to  sin  and 
that  the  gospels  were  a  history,  no  more,  no  less,  and 
liable  to  error.” 

Those  who  agreed  with  this  interpolation  followed 
Hicks  and  are  known  as  Hicksites.  The  old  organiza¬ 
tion  was  known  as  the  Orthodox  Quakers.  The  church 
divided  in  England  as  well  as  in  America  and  many 
left  the  Quakers  and  united  with  other  denominations. 

In  1840,  John  Wilbur  was  the  leader  of  a  conserva¬ 
tive  branch  which  has  now  practically  passed  out  of 
existence. 

In  the  Civil  War,  the  Quakers  took  more  part  than 
in  the  Revolution,  but  there  was  now  a  provision  to 
pay  instead  of  go  and  most  of  them  paid  $500.00  rather 
than  serve.  Quakers  in  the  south  were  much  abused. 

In  the  World  War  many  served  and  some  were  sent 
to  prison  because  they  would  not  fight,  but  the  Quaker 
was  not  asleep  for  he  was  sending  $5,000.00  per  month 
overseas  before  we  entered  the  war,  to  be  used  in 
caring  for  the  injured,  the  interned  aliens  and  objec¬ 
tors.  They  have  always  given  far  out  of  proportion 
in  accordance  with  their  number.  When  the  call  came 
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they  went  to  France,  not  with  guns  so  much  as  with 
hoes,  rakes  and  shovels.  They  served  as  nurses,  am- 
bulance  drivers,  carpenters,  plumbers,  farmers  and 
doctors.  They  moved  into  the  ravaged  districts  and 
served  soup,  nursed  the  shell-shocked,  cared  for  the 
aged  and  the  new-born,  within  sound  of  the  cannons’ 
roar.  They  were  the  only  people  able  to  pass  through 
enemy  lines  and  pursue  their  work  of  charity. 

And  what  has  been  gained  by  this  great  war?  Some 
have  been  kind  enough  to  say  that  Fate  has  driven 
its  rude  ploughshare  over  the  leaders  of  the  great  con¬ 
flict.  Woodrow  Wilson  sleeps  at  Washington ;  Clemen- 
ceau,  cast  aside  by  fickle  France,  went,  embittered,  to 
his  grave ;  the  Czar  of  Russia  lies  butchered  in  Siberia ; 
Franz  Joseph  of  Austria  is  dead;  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
rests  with  Mahomet;  Foch  and  Joffre  are  in  their 
tombs;  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  is  without  a  country; 
Lloyd  George  is  now  spending  his  fiftieth  year  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  has  been  relegated  to  the 
rear  by  the  land  he  saved ;  while  the  Kaiser  who  strove 
to  rule  the  world  is  now  an  exile,  feeble,  impotent, 
despised ! 

It  was  a  war  to  “make  democracy  safe”  but  today 
most  of  Europe  is  under  dictators. 

It  was  a  “war  to  end  war”  yet  today,  after  twenty 
years  in  which  to  recuperate,  the  same  nations  are 
bankrupting  themselves  by  the  building  of  war  ma¬ 
chines  more  powerful  and  more  deadly  than  were  ever 
known.  They  are  only  waiting  for  the  bugle  call  which 
may  sound  before  this  is  in  type. 

The  Christian  religion  has  not  failed;  it  has  not 
been  tried. 

Many  of  the  dictators,  blind  to  all  else  than  personal 
ambition,  have  no  religion  of  any  kind  because  anj 
religion  would  condemn  their  acts. 
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The  following  is  copied  from  the  Magazine  Digest, 
April  1989,  entitled,  “Christians  Without  Creed,”  by 
L.  H.  Robbins: 

“Three  Pennsylvania  Quakers — a  college  professor, 
a  business  man  and  a  schoolmaster — went  quietly  into 
Germany  the  other  day  moved  by  concern  for  the  op¬ 
pressed  Jews  and  Christians  of  that  hate-sick  land. 
They  were  backed  by  no  political  or  military  force; 
they  spoke  merely  for  a  small  religious  sect.  Yet  they 
won  the  official  permission  of  Nazidom  to  undertake 
to  relieve  and  rescue  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  Nazi  persecution.” 

Those  envoys  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  were  not  the  first  Quaker  mediators  Germany 
had  seen.  Three  centuries  ago,  English  Quakers  in¬ 
terceded  there  for  harried  Mennonites  and  after  the 
World  War,  when  Germans  were  starving,  the  Quak¬ 
ers  stood  by  for  two  and  one-half  years,  feeding  a 
million  people  a  day  at  that  hungry  time. 

In  war-shattered  Spain  both  the  Loyalists  and  the 
Insurgents  have  allowed  Quakers  to  cross  battle  lines 
in  conducting  hospitals  and  canteens  and  administer¬ 
ing  relief.  In  Soviet  Russia  in  1920  it  was  Quakers 
who  pursuaded  the  jealous  Bolsheviki  to  admit  out¬ 
siders  to  save  a  famine-stricken  people.  Wherever 
violence  leaves  heartbreak  in  its  path,  the  Quakers  are 
almost  sure  to  be  at  hand  with  help. 

Violence  itself  respects  them,  and  tyranny  trusts 
them,  as  English  gaolers  in  the  seventeenth  century 
trusted  George  Fox,  the  first  Quaker,  when  they  trans¬ 
ferred  him  and  parties  of  his  followers  from  one  loath¬ 
some  prison  to  another  without  a  guard  on  the  way. 
Even  in  days  when  Quakers  were  flogged  and  dragged 
and  hanged,  a  Quaker’s  word  was  known  to  be  better 
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than  a  prince’s  bond,  and  Quakers  were  going  out  of 
their  way  to  befriend  other  victims  of  wrong.” 

Quakers  spent  $30,000,000.00  in  Germany  from  1916 
to  1919  feeding  the  children  of  “the  enemy”  and  a 
dozen  of  that  number  are  now  in  the  cabinet  of  Hitler. 
Wherever  they  are  found  today  they  are  numbered 
among  the  respected  of  their  community.  The  world 
has  caught  up  with  the  Quaker  m  his  views  on  slavery, 
equality  of  women,  treatment  of  the  insane,  penal  re¬ 
form  and  justice  to  the  American  Indian,  but  it  still 
takes  their  dust  on  the  subject  of  Christians  and  war. 


What  I  have  already  written  should  give  the  reader 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Quaker,  but 
as  the  field  may  not  have  been  covered  fully,  I  shall 
give  a  brief  review  of  their  beliefs  on  some  of  the 
scriptures  and  practices  which  unite  or  divide  most 
churches. 

WORSHIP 

They  always  referred  to  their  places  of  worship  as 
meeting  houses ;  never  as  churches.  The  women  en¬ 
tered  one  door  and  the  men  another;  and  they  sat 
apait  both  in  the  audience  and  pulpit.  Men  removed 
their  hats  or  kept  them  on  as  suited  their  convenience. 
Men  and  women  had  equal  rights.  I  once  heard  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft  say  that  the  Quakers  deserved  credit  for 
women  s  rights  as  they  had  always  believed  in  and 
advocated  them. 

There  was  no  singing,  music  or  reading  from  the 
scriptures,  but  if  anyone  felt  called  by  the  spirit  he 
or  she  spoke ;  often  quoting  scripture.  Some  years  ago 
I  attended  a  meeting  at  one  of  the  largest  Friends’ 
meeting  houses  in  Philadelphia,  but  there  was  not  a 
word  spoken. 
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My  parents  read  from  the  bible  each  night;  then 
sat  for  a  time  in  silent  prayer  or  reflection  and  we 
observed  silent  grace  at  each  meal.  This  was  and  is 
common  among  Quakers. 

“The  conscience  of  man,”  says  Barclay,  “is  the  seat 
and  throne  of  God  in  him,  of  which  he  alone  is  the 
proper  and  infallible  judge,  who,  by  his  power  and 
spirit,  can  rectify  its  mistakes.” 

Others  have  written  volumes  to  tell  or  explain  what 
Barclay  has  said  in  a  paragraph.  Perhaps  Fox  ex¬ 
pressed  it  better  and  also  more  briefly  when  he  said, 
“God  speaks  directly.  Be  still,  man,  and  listen  for  it.” 

MINISTRY 

“He  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and 
some  evangelists  and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  min¬ 
istry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.” 

“If  any  man  speak  let  him  speak  as  the  oracle  of 
God;  if  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  the  ability 
whic'h  God  giveth.” 

“Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.” 

These  brief  quotations  are  in  part  the  basis  for  the 
idea  that  those  who  speak  are  called  by  God  or  moved 
by  His  spirit  and  should  do  so  without  remuneration. 
We  learn  to  think  by  thinking  and  to  speak  by  speak¬ 
ing.  They  believed  if  a  man  did  not  know  when  to  be 
silent,  neither  would  he  know  when  to  speak ;  and  that 
thought  should  lead  to  speech,  not  follow  it. 

Those  who  spoke  in  meeting  for  the  first  time  were 
listened  to  by  the  older  members  who  consulted  with 
them  if  their  reasoning  or  belief  were  not  considered 
sound.  If  their  doctrine  was  acceptable  to  the  over¬ 
seers,  their  name  was  recommended  to  the  monthly 
or  quarterly  meeting  as  one  able  to  speak,  but  no  title 
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or  emolument  followed.  They  were  permitted  to  go 
from  home  to  home  and  advise  and  consult  on  spiritual 
topics. 

There  has  been  much  argument,  even  among  the 
Quakers,  as  to  paying  a  minister,  based  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasoning: 

“In  explaining  this  tenet,  I  am  aware  that  I  am 
treading  upon  delicate  ground.  The  great  majority 
of  Christians  have  determined  that  the  spiritual  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  that  if  men  relinquish  the  usual 
occupations  by  which  a  livelihood  is  obtained,  in  order 
that  they  may  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  re¬ 
ligion,  they  are  entitled  to  a  pecuniary  maintenance; 
and  that,  if  they  produce  a  rich  harvest  from  what 
they  sow,  they  are  of  all  men,  considering  their  useful¬ 
ness  to  man  to  be  greater  in  this  than  in  any  other 
service  they  can  render  him,  the  most  worthy  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  support.” 

BAPTISM  AND  COMMUNION 

They  believe  that  baptism  like  communion  is  inward 
and  spiritual.  “If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature.  Old  things  are  passed  away,  behold  all  things 
become  new,  and  all  things  of  God.” 

Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  If  any  man 
hear  my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him 
and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me.” 

WAR 

“If  we  would  be  children  of  God  and  joint  heirs  of 
Christ,  we  must  love  our  enemies  instead  of  hating 
them;  and  not  seek  to  avenge  ourselves  for  wrongs 
which  may  be  inflicted  upon  us.” 

There  are  many  other  quotations  that  might  be  used, 
but  seem  unnecessary  in  view  of  our  experience  in  the 
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world  war;  and  today  the  world  cries  out  for  its  lost 
peace.  The  Quaker  knows  well  the  way  for  he  has 
walked  it  long. 

The  rights  of  the  Quakers  have  been  recognized  and 
state  supported  colleges  requiring  military  drill  have 
exempted  the  Quaker  from  taking  this  training.  Today, 
they  go  where  humane  government  may  not;  they 
cross  frontiers  that  armies  cannot  breach;  they  stand 
before  rulers  and  speak  their  minds,  and  get  what 
they  want. 

The  Quaker  poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  said  of 
war: 

“We  grasp  the  weapons  He  has  given, 

The  Light ‘  and  Truth  and  Love  of  Heaven.'’ 

SLAVERY 

Whittier  said  of  slavery: 

“ God’s  own  image  bought  and  sold! 

America  to  mar\et  driven. 

And  bartered  as  the  brute  for  gold.” 

So  much  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject  that 
I  shall  only  mention  it  here. 

The  Quaker  realized  that  the  negro  was  a  man  and 
they  freed  all  their  slaves  or  were  removed  from  the 
church.  During  the  Civil  War  they  organized  what 
was  called  the  “underground  railroad.”  It  was  a  chain 
of  Quaker  homes  where  negroes  were  hidden  in  the 
daytime  and  taken  north  at  night,  either  to  localities 
opposed  to  slavery,  or  across  the  border  into  Canada. 
Not  all  Quakers  took  part  in  this. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  Quaker  who  lived  in  the  Virginia 
settlement  where  my  ancestors  lived.  He  wanted  to 
own  one  thousand  slaves  and  did  finally  have  nine  hun¬ 
dred  ninty-nine,  when  a  number  of  his  brethren  went 
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to  call  on  him.  He  was  busy  in  his  fields  and  would 
not  come  to  the  house  until  noon  when  he  invited  them 
to  put  their  horses  in  the  stable  and  feed  them,  and 
also  to  come  in  to  dinner.  When  dinner  was  over,  he 
wished  to  rush  back  to  the  fields,  but  they  asked  him 
to  tarry  a  few  minutes  before  the  Lord.  He  did  this, 
but  there  was  not  a  word  spoken  as  to  their  mission, 
when  they  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away. 

That  night  he  had  a  dream  that  he  died  and  as  he 
went  to  enter  the  gate  of  heaven  a  colored  boy  closed 
it.  Saying  the  negroes  could  not  keep  him  out  of  hea¬ 
ven,  he  called  his  slaves  together  in  the  morning  and 
freed  them  all.  About  half  of  them  remained  and 
worked  for  wages,  and  he  said  he  was  more  prosperous 
than  he  had  been  before. 

Many  instances  are  related  as  to  the  working  of  the 
spirit  or  direct  messages  from  God  among  the  Friends. 
My  mother  told  me  of  attending  a  meeting  where  a 
woman  felt  called  to  speak,  but  refused.  Immediately 
a  friend  of  hers  rose  and  spoke.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  meeting  she  came  to  the  first  woman  and  said, 
Never  do  that  again,  when  thee  is  called  to  speak, 
speak  and  do  not  leave  it  to  another.” 

TITLES  AND  OATHS 

It  was  an  old  saying  among  Quaker  writers,  that 
truth  was  before  all  oaths.”  They  were  not  new  in 
this  belief  for  when  the  Scythians  conferred  with  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  they  spoke  thus:  “Think  not  that  the 
Scythians  confirm  their  friendship  by  an  oath.  They 
swear  by  keeping  their  word.”  A  proverb  among  the 
ancient  Arabs  was,  “Never  swear,  but  let  thy  word  be 
yes  or  no.”  To  the  Greeks,  “oath”  meant  “perjured” 
and  when  analyzed,  “he  that  adds  oath  to  oath.”  Tak¬ 
ing  an  oath  to  tell  the  truth,  in  the  minds  of  the  Quak- 
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ers,  was  an  admission  that  normally  he  was  a  liar.  “But 
let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea;  nay,  nay;  for 
whatsoever  is  more  than  this  cometh  of  evil.” 

You  already  know  from  a  former  chapter  as  to  why 
Quakers  did  not  take  oaths  and  the  persecution  it 
brought  down  upon  them.  The  legislative  bodies  of 
England  and  America  realized  the  soundness  of  their 
argument  on  this  point  and  passed  laws  relieving  them 
from  taking  oaths,  but  merely  affirming  their  state¬ 
ments. 

Much  of  the  early  trouble  came  to  the  Quakers  be¬ 
cause  they  would  not  acknowledge  the  titles  of  kings, 
magistrates,  and  bishops,  etc.,  and  would  not  doff  their 
hats  to  royalty.  They  never  used  so  much  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  in  addressing  or  introducing.  This  has  already 
been  dewlt  upon  in  writing  of  George  Fox.  Christ 
sayeth,  “How  can  ye  believe  who  receive  honor  one  of 
another,  and  seek  not  the  honor  that  cometh  from  God 
only.”  Then,  as  now,  titles  were  conferred  upon  so 
many  who  proved  unworthy,  causing  class  hatred  and 
unrest,  all  tending  to  destroy  public  confidence. 

DRESS  AND  MANNERS 

Fox  wore  the  broad,  straight-rimmed  hat  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  it  was  adopted  by  his  followers.  It  was 
said  that  the  Quaker  hat  and  coat  was  a  better  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  Indians  than  steel  armour. 

Their  dress  was  plain  and  similar  to  that  worn  by 
the  Dunkards,  Amish  and  some  other  religious  sects. 
The  men  usually  wore  black  hats  with  broad,  straight 
rims,  which  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a 
Quaker.  The  women  dressed  largely  in  plain  grey, 
and  wore  what  we  call  “poke  bonnets,”  often  of  the 
same  material  as  the  dress.  Voltaire  says  the  grey 
wool  changed  to  grey  silk  and  the  bonnets  became 
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smaller  with  lace  inserted  about  the  face.  Perhaps  we 
can  all  recall  cases  where  the  change  from  wool  to  silk 
may  have  strengthened  them  socially,  but  weakened 
them  spiritually.  Prosperity  is  often  a  more  severe 
trial  than  adversity.  Clothing  was  for  use  and  comfort 
only.  Anything  beyond  that  was  considered  waste, 
pride  and  lust.  The  wearing  of  jewelry  was  con¬ 
demned. 

On  this  topic  they  quoted  the  apostle  Paul.  “I  will, 
therefore,  in  like  manner  also  that  women  adorn  them¬ 
selves  in  modest  apparel,  with  shame-facedness  and 
sobriety,  not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or 
costly  array,  but  which  becometh  women  professing 
godliness,  with  good  works.” 

In  manners,  the  Quaker  was  crude  and  perhaps  awk¬ 
ward,  but  upon  entering  his  home  he  was  kindness  it¬ 
self.  He  wanted  everyone  to  ask  for  what  they  wanted, 
thus  he  would  know  they  felt  at  home.  It  he  had  work 
to  do  in  the  field  or  at  the  barn,  he  simply  informed 
his  guests  of  the  fact  and  went  about  the  task.  The 
Quakers  did  not  need  an  Emily  Post  to  write  books 
for  them  on  “How  to  Embarrass  Your  Friends.” 

WEEKS  AND  MONTHS 

“I  will  not  give  my  glory  to  another,  nor  my  praise 
to  graven  images.” 

With  this  thought  in  mind  the  name  “Sunday”  in 
honor  of  the  sun  and  “Monday”  in  honor  of  the  moon, 
and  the  other  days  of  the  week  named  for  planets  or 
heathen  and  imaginary  gods  were  distasteful  to  the 
Quakers  who  named  the  days  of  the  week  numerically ; 
as  first  day,  second  day,  etc.  The  Quaker  regarded 
every  day  as  equally  sacred,  which  reminds  me  of 
what  my  daughter  said  when  a  mere  child.  We  were 
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discussing  Sunday,  and  she  said,  “Dad,  every  day  is 
God’s  day.” 

Sunday  was  recognized  as  a  Jewish  selection  of  the 
day  of  worship  and  was  only  adopted  by  the  Quakers 
because  the  scriptures  set  apart  one  day  in  seven,  and 
they,  too,  adopted  that  day.  No  collection  was  taken 
on  the  Sabbath  nor  any  business  transacted. 

The  months,  too,  had  been  named  for  gods  of  myth¬ 
ology  and  Roman  rulers,  so  these  names  were  not  used, 
but  were  also  given  numbers  only — first,  second,  etc. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  MARRIAGE 

The  Quakers  believed  that  government  was  only 
needed  by  evil-doers  and  if  all  were  Christians  there 
would  be  no  differences  other  than  those  that  could  be 
settled  in  the  church.  Think  what  such  a  system  would 
save  if  it  could  be  put  in  practice  today. 

The  following  incident  may  illustrate  the  Quaker 
idea  of  dealing  with  a  law  violator: 

“Gerard  Johnson,  who  lived  in  the  South  River  com¬ 
munity,  had  been  missing  corn  from  this  crib  for  some 
time.  Puzzled,  he  went  over  the  circumstances  and 
discovered  between  two  logs  a  space  large  enough  for 
a  man  to  pass  his  hand.  He  determined  that  the  thief 
should  be  caught,  so  he  set  a  steel  trap  for  the  rogue. 

The  next  morning  as  he  walked  that  way,  he  saw 
a  neighbor  standing  suspiciously  close  to  the  corn  crib. 
Pretending  innocence,  he  bade  the  neighbor  a  hearty 
“Good  morning”  and  invited  him  into  breakfast.  Of 
course,  the  invitation  was  refused  with  the  neighbor 
still  trying  to  hide  his  predicament.  Friend  Johnson 
leisurely  ate  his  breakfast,  then  returned  to  the  corn 
crib  and  again  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  eaten 
alone.  The  thief,  seeing  that  he  was  caught  red-hand¬ 
ed,  confessed  and  asked  to  be  released. 
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After  removing  his  hand  from  the  trap,  Friend  John¬ 
son  asked  him  what  had  led  him  to  such  a  low  thing 
as  stealing.  The  man,  much  humiliated,  said  that  he 
was  in  need ;  he  had  no  corn.  When  Johnson  saw  that 
the  man  was  suffering  for  food,  he  not  only  forgave 
him,  but  gladly  gave  him  all  the  corn  he  needed.” 

Practically  all  the  relations  of  life  could  be  heard 
and  passed  on  in  the  church.  Besides  the  local  meet¬ 
ing  there  was  a  monthly  meeting  often  consisting  of 
a  number  of  churches;  likewise  a  quarterly  meeting 
consisting  of  several  monthly  meetings,  and  lastly  a 
yearly  meeting  with  legislative  powers  and  usually 
representing  all  the  meetings  in  the  state. 

As  Christ  was  the  head  of  all  meetings,  the  only 
officer  was  the  clerk  who  kept  the  record  of  what  was 
done.  No  vote  was  taken,  but  the  clerk  recorded  the 
“sense”  of  the  meeting.  Through  these  meetings  were 
heard  charges  of  drunkenness,  fighting,  cheating,  sell¬ 
ing  liquor,  gambling,  moving  without  paying  all  debts, 
swearing  or  any  conduct  unbecoming  a  member.  Un¬ 
less  they  apologized  and  promised  to  do  better  they 
were  removed  from  the  meeting.  If  they  married  one 
who  was  not  a  member  they  were  dismissed.  They 
held  that  marriage  was  the  Lord’s  joining  and  men 
were  only  witnesses. 

Those  wishing  to  marry  made  known  their  wishes 
to  the  meeting,  and  unless  there  were  objections,  they 
were  married  in  the  church,  performing  their  own 
ceremony  by  the  use  of  the  same  or  similar  words  as 
used  in  the  marriage  of  my  grandparents,  Charles  Har¬ 
grave  and  Lucy  Ladd,  a  copy  of  their  marriage  docu¬ 
ment  of  which  is  copied  in  full  in  this  booklet.  Those 
present  signed  as  witnesses.  The  validity  of  this  mar¬ 
riage  has  been  recognized  in  England  and  also  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Neither  party  could  secure  a  divorce  without  the 
consent  of  the  meeting. 
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They  advised  their  members  on  business  matters  as 
well ;  cautioning  them  against  going  too  deeply  in  debt 
and  refusing  them  the  right  to  move  from  one  settle¬ 
ment  to  another  until  all  debts  were  paid.  It  has  been 
stated  that  no  Quaker  has  been  on  the  WPA  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Children  of  Friends  were  born  in  the  church  and 
continued  to  be  members  unless,  after  reaching  the 
age  of  accountability,  they  withdrew  from  the  church. 

LANGUAGE,  OR  “THEE”  AND  “THOU” 

These  words  were  used  instead  of  “you”  by  the 
Quakers,  and  they  were  often  punished  therefor.  “It 
was  a  common  question  put  to  a  Quaker  in  those  days, 
who  addressed  a  great  man  in  this  new  and  simple 
manner,  ‘Why,  you  ill-bred  clown,  do  you  thou  me  ?’  ” 

Quakers  were  only  doing  what  every  grammarian 
ought  to  do,  if  he  followed  his  own  rules.  Accordingly 
a  Quaker-work  was  produced,  which  was  written  to 
show  that  in  all  languages  “thou”  was  the  proper  and 
usual  form  of  speech  to  a  single  person,  and  “you”  to 
more  than  one.  This  was  exemplified  by  instances 
taken  out  of  the  scriptures,  and  out  of  books  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  about  thirty  languages.  Two  Quakers  of  the 
names  of  John  Stubbs  and  Benjamin  Furley,  took  great 
pains  in  compiling  it ;  and  some  additions  were  made  to 
it  by  George  Fox  himself,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in 
Lancaster  castle. 

This  work,  as  soon  as  it  was  published,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  King  Charles,  the  second,  and  to  his  council. 
Copies  of  it  were  also  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  to  each  of  the 
universities.  The  King  delivered  his  sentiments  upon 
it  so  far  as  to  say  that  “thou”  was  undoubtedly  the 
proper  language  of  all  nations. 
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All  addresses  made  by  English  Christians  in  their 
private  prayers  to  the  Supreme  Being,  were  made  in 
the  language  of  “thou”  and  not  of  “you.”  This  was 
done  because  the  rules  of  the  English  grammar  war¬ 
ranted  the  expression,  and  because  any  other  mode  of 
expression  would  have  been  a  violation  of  these  rules. 

The  words  “luck”  and  “chance”  were  not  used  by 
the  Quakers,  as  they  did  not  believe  either  in  luck  or 
in  taking  chances. 

AMUSEMENTS  AND  MUSIC 

“Whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  we  do,  we 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.” 

The  Quaker  believed  that  if  he  competed  in  sports, 
athletics,  dancing,  comedies,  card  games  or  dice  that 
he  seldom  did  so  to  the  glory  of  God.  The  time  spent 
in  these  diversions  could  be  better  employed.  “For 
every  idle  word,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  in  the 
day  of  judgment.” 

They  believed  that  empty  trifles  cannot  satisfy  the 
longings  of  immortal  mind,  and  that  it  was  as  sinful 
to  waste  time  as  to  waste  money. 

Since  he  had  little  time  for  trivialities,  the  world 
supposes  his  life  to  be  dull  and  dreary.  His  apologists 
say  that  by  avoiding  vanities,  he  has  time  for  cultivat¬ 
ing  worth-while  satisfactions.  They  protest  against 
idleness,  vanity  and  selfishness,  but  uphold  plain  living 
and  high  thinking.  The  Quaker  works  and  prays ;  he 
keeps  a  good  digestion,  and  an  even  pulse,  a  clear  con¬ 
science;  and  as  man’s  true  wants  are  few  he  grows 
rich  and  is  not  only  able  to  supply  his  own  wants,  but 
to  minister  to  others.  The  Quaker  never  “passed  by 
on  the  other  side.” 

In  concluding  this  brief  but  rambling  article  on  the 
Quaker,  I  hope  I  may  have  stimulated  an  interest  for 
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further  reading,  and  if  so,  I  would  recommend  the 
writings  of  William  Penn,  John  Woolman,  Robert 
Barclay,  George  Fox  and  many  others,  as  books  and 
tracts  by  or  about  them  are  legion. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  known  as  the  Quaker  poet, 
stands  near  the  top  among  writers  of  verse  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  town,  Whittier,  California,  a  Quaker  settle¬ 
ment,  has  a  Quaker  College  by  the  same  name  and 
numerically,  the  largest  Friends  Church  in  America. 
The  college  is  evidently  much  alive,  as  they  announced 
this  week  that  they  will  construct  eight  new  buildings 
costing  one  million  dollars  by  1951. 

Perhaps  the  most  noted  living  Quaker  is  Herbert 
C.  Hoover,  who  has  occupied  the  highest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  people  of  America.  In  his  introductory 
remarks — when  making  the  Commencement  Address 
to  the  graduating  class  at  Penn  College,  at  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa,  on  June  12,  1925 — he  said,  “Penn  College  not 
only  has  been  interlinked  from  the  beginning  with  the 
family  of  which  I  am  a  member,  but  it  was  founded  by 
and  has  been  the  exponent  of  that  to  which  I  was  born 
and  to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong  today.”  Herbert 
Hoover  was  an  orphan  who  secured  his  education 
through  his  own  efforts.  He  is  now  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Boys  Clubs  of  America.  I  recent¬ 
ly  attended  a  dinner  where  twelve  hundred  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  Herbert  Hoover  was  the  speaker  on  “Boys  in 
America.”  The  chairman,  in  introducing  him,  said 
Mr.  Hoover  was  now  in  a  position  to  do  more  for  his 
country  than  a  president  could  as  he  was  building  the 
citizens  of  tomorrow.  When  we  realize  that  the  man 
who  will  occupy  the  White  House  forty  years  from  now 
is  a  boy  today,  we  realize  that  building  citizenship 
offers  a  wide  field. 

In  America  the  Quakers  have  been  educators  and 
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have  built  colleges  from  coast  to  coast,  which  are  open 
to  all  without  regard  to  race  or  creed. 

There  has  been  one  major  division  in  the  church  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  “Orthodox”  and  “Hicksites.”  Minor 
divisions  under  the  names  of  “Gurney,”  “Wilbur,” 
“Progressive,”  and  “Conservative,”  are  practically  out 
of  existence.  They  now  work  together  in  the  matter 
of  relief,  etc.  No  other  organization  of  its  size  has 
received  the  recognition  in  the  laws  of  the  land  that 
the  Quakers  have. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  have  they  had  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  members ;  and  in  America  today 
they  number  about  one  hundred  thousand,  which  is  a 
small  decrease  in  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  gospel  of  Fox  and  Penn  is  not  a  “streamlined” 
belief.  It  does  not  sit  well  in  the  one-hundred  horse¬ 
power,  seventy  mile  per  hour  vehicle  which  seems  so 
necessary  today.  Neither  can  it  reconcile  existing 
conditions  where  the  citizens  of  almost  every  nation 
are  almost  enslaved  or  taxed  to  death  in  their  mad  rush 
to  construct  instruments  to  destroy  life  and  property ; 
nor  in  war  where  the  flower  of  manhood  is  not  alone 
destroyed,  but  where  the  innocent  babe  in  the  mother’s 
arms  as  well  as  those  with  faltering  step  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  or  maimed  for  life.  Then  the  Quaker  may  go 
forth,  less  in  number,  and  to  a  Herculean  task,  all 
because  we  neither  listen  nor  learn. 

In  the  Quaker  doctrine  dwells  much  plain  common 
sense  to  which  the  world,  of  necessity,  will  yet  return. 
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The  Hargrave  Family 

NAMES 

When  spoken  language  was  originated,  names  fol¬ 
lowed  as  a  designation,  but  even  during  the  time  of 
Christ  given  names  were  seldom  used.  Many  of  the 
early  names  used  were  derived  from  their  occupation, 
place  of  residence,  or  personal  characteristics.  True 
surnames  in  England  date  from  about  the  year  1000. 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  V,  a  law  was  passed  com¬ 
pelling  Irish  outlaws  to  take  surnames,  either  of  the 
town  or  some  colour,  some  art  or  science  or  some  office. 

It  is  thought  that  the  name  first  used  was  Haregrove, 
given  to  some  who  resided  in  a  grove  where  there  were 
many  hares.  The  names  Hargrave,  Hargraves,  Hare- 
groves,  Hargrove,  Hargreves  and  Hartgraves  were  at 
one  time  all  the  same,  as  they  all  came  from  the  same 
part  of  England  where  it  is  found  in  the  records  in 
1273.  I  have  even  found  the  names  spelled  differently 
in  letters  among  our  own  family  within  the  past  one 
hundred  years. 

Among  the  most  noted  in  England  was  James  Har¬ 
grave  of  Lancashire  who  invented  the  cotton  gin  among 
other  things.  He  died  in  1778. 

Edward  Hammond  Hargrave  went  from  England  to 
Australia  when  eighteen  years  of  age  and  returned 
to  California  when  gold  was  discovered.  He  noted  the 
similarity  of  formation  to  some  he  knew  of  in  Austra¬ 
lia,  and  upon  his  return  he  discovered  gold  in  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

The  Hargrave  coat  of  arms,  as  used  in  England,  is 
used  on  the  fly-leaf  of  this  book. 

On  the  whole,  the  Hargrave  family  seems  to  have 
energy,  to  be  industrious  and  to  love  adventure. 
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Many  have  written  poems;  some  have  been  artists;  a 
number  have  been  inventors  and  mechanics,  working 
more  with  metal  than  with  wood.  Many  in  America, 
and  England  as  well,  have  been  tillers  of  the  soil.  They 
are  fearles  and  forceful,  and  I  might  add,  they  possess 
a  trait  of  determination  and  stubbornness.  I  find  no 
record  of  a  Hargrave  being  arrested  or  imprisoned. 

The  Hargraves  In  America 

The  record  of  those  who  came  to  America  is  taken 
from  the  record  of  their  sailing  from  England,  as  well 
as  Virginia  records. 

Christopher  Hargrave  is  mentioned  as  coming  to 
America  in  1637  and  1639,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether 
there  was  one  or  two  by  the  same  name.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  there  was  but  one  who  was  men¬ 
tioned  twice,  for  the  reason  that  a  claim  was  filed 
against  James  Harrison  of  James  City,  Virginia,  by 
the  boat  owner  for  bringing  twelve  passengers  to  Am¬ 
erica,  one  of  whom  was  Christopher  Hargrave.  One 
hundred  acres  of  land  was  pledged  for  the  payment  of 
the  fares.  Richard  W.  Hargrave,  an  attorney,  born  in 
1836,  told  me  that  Christopher  Hargrave  returned  to 
England,  but  I  find  no  further  record  of  him  except 
his  arrival  in  America. 

Alice  Hargrave  came  to  America  in  1646.  She  was 
brought  over  by  Thomas  Savage  of  Northampton  Coun¬ 
ty,  Virginia. 

Barbara  Hargrave  came  in  1650.  She  was  brought 
by  William  Gooch. 

Peter  Hargrave  arrived  in  1654  and  was  brought 
over  by  Colonel  Hump  Higginson,  Esq.,  and  Abraham 
Moore  of  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia. 

The  Hargrave  in  which  we  are  most  interested  is 
Richard  Hargrave,  born  in  England  in  1614,  who  set 
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sail  from  London  direct  for  Virginia,  January  2,  1634, 
on  the  ship  Bonaventure,  and  settled  in  Norfolk  County, 
Virginia.  This  county  was  later  subdivided,  probably 
into  Hanover,  Sussex,  Surry  and  Charles  City  counties. 
Originally  Virginia  had  but  eight  counties  and  the 
state  at  that  time  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Ohio  River  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  records  show  that  Richard  Hargrave  owned  at 
least  three  hundred  fifty  acres  of  land.  He  died  about 
1687,  leaving  four  children: 

Richard,  Jr. 

Benjamin 

Margaret 

Anne 

His  will  was  dated  November  21,  1686,  and  filed  in 
Norfolk  County  in  1687,  at  which  time  he  would  have 
been  seventy-three  years  of  age.  He  gave  Benjamin 
one  hundred  ninety  acres  of  land  April  23,  1681. 

His  son,  Benjamin,  died  leaving  a  will  dated  March 
3,  1704.  The  will  recites: 

“To  my  sister,  Ann  Mosley:  one  breading  sow. 

To  my  daughter,  Sarah,  all  my  lands. 

To  Charles  Griffin,  a  friend,  one  brass  kettle.” 

I  have  only  shown  this  estate  as  a  sample  of  estates 
of  that  period,  and  to  show  that  Benjamin  left  no  male 
heirs. 

The  will  of  Richard  Hargrave,  Jr.,  brother  of  Ben¬ 
jamin,  is  recorded  in  Wills  Record  book  covering  years 
1694  to  1709  of  Surry  County,  Virginia,  on  page  313, 
and  is  as  follows: 

Will  of  Richard  Hargrave 

Surry  County,  Virginia 
Record  Book.  1694-1709  page  313. 

“In  the  name  of  God  Amen,  I  Richard  Hargrave  of  Surry 
County  being  sick  and  weak  of  body  but  of  perfect  minde  and 
memory  Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  same  being  sencensible  it  is 
appointed  for  all  men  once  to  Dye  therefore  doe  make  and 
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ordain  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form 
as  followeth. 

Im.  Prn  I  give  and  Bequeath  my  Soule  to  God  my  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  to  Receive  in  full  Pardon  of  all  my  sins  and  my 
Body  to  the  ground  To  Bee  Decently  buryed  att  the  Descrenon 
of  my  Exegter  here  after  mentioned  and  as  for  Whatt  Tem- 
perall  estate  Itt  hath  pleased  God  to  Bless  me  with  all  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  foloweth 

Item  My  will  is  Thatt  all  my  Just  Debts  be  well  and  trewly 
payd  &  c. — 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Loving  daughter  Judeth 
Lowry  my  Bed  and  all  the  furniture  thereunto  belonging  and 
my  bod  and  all  thatt  is  in  itt  and  c. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Loving  son  in  law  James 
Lowerey  my  two  chests  and  all  that  is  in  them  &  c. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  loving  sonn  Bray  Hargrave 
my  Longest  gun  and  c. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Loveing  son  Lemuel  Har¬ 
grave  my  shot  gunn  and  c. 

Item.  My  will  and  desire  is  that  my  working  tools  bee  Eaqully 
divided  between  my  two  sonns  Bray  and  Lemuell  and  c 
Item.  I  nominate  constitute  and  appoynt  my  Louving  friend 
Samll  Thompson  exegtoe  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament 
and  doe  hear  by  make  null  and  voyde  all  former  wills  by  me 
made  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hear  unto  sett  my  hand  and 
seal  this  19th  day  of  May  1704 

RICHARD  HARGRAVE 

Signed  and  Sealed  in  the 
presence  of  us 
Wm.  Thompson 
John  Lather 

Proved  at  Southwark,  Surry  Co.  4  Feb.  1704.” 

You  will  note  he  had  but  two  sons,  Bray  and  Lemuel. 

The  will  of  Lemuel  Hargrave  was  filed  in  the  records 
of  Surry  County,  Virginia,  and  was  dated  May  2,  1740, 
but  no  filing  date  is  given.  He  had  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  One  of  the  four  sons  was  Samuel  Hargrave 
whose  will  was  filed  in  Surry  County,  Virginia,  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1755.  He  had  no  children,  but  leaves  prop¬ 
erty  to  “My  Cousin  Samuel  Hargrave,”  and  others. 

Now  the  only  cousin  he  could  have  had  by  the  name 
of  Samuel  Hargrave  would  be  the  son  of  his  uncle,  Bray 
Hargrave.  The  will  of  Bray  Hargrave  is  not  found  as 
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many  of  the  early  wills  are  lost  or  fallen  to  pieces.  His 
heirs  are  listed  as  Augustine,  Samuel,  Lemuel,  Benja¬ 
min  and  probably  others.  The  Virginia  records  show 
he  received  two  hundred  eighty  acres  of  land  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1728. 

On  April  17,  1728,  his  widow,  Mary  Hargrave,  filed 
“an  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Bray  Hargrave  by  Mary 
Hargrave,  Administrator,”  in  Record  Book  6,  page  795, 
Surry  County,  Virginia. 

Samuel  Hargrave,  son  of  Bray  and  Mary  Hargrave, 
married  Martha  and  according  to  the  records  of  the 
Cedar  Creek  Meeting,  Caroline  County,  Virginia,  Sam¬ 
uel  Hargrave,  Sr.,  and  Martha  had  nine  children,  as 
follows : 


Jesse 

Born 

July  8,  1752 

Samuel 

U 

Sept.  9,  1754 

Elizabeth 

ii 

Dec.  28,  1756 

Mary 

u 

Mar.  7,  1759 

Martha 

a 

Aug.  10,  1761 

Sarah 

u 

Oct.  15,  1763 

Thomas 

u 

Jan.  31,  1766 

John 

Joseph 

u 

Aug.  21,  1768 

Samuel  was  clerk  of  the  Cedar  Creek  Meeting  at 
least  during  the  years  1762-8-7,  1775  and  1777,  which 
may  account  for  the  family  record.  He  owned  one 
hundred  ninety  acres  of  land,  and  perhaps  more.  The 
county  records  show  that  on  January  26,  1762,  fifteen 
acres  of  land  on  Fleming  Island  were  surveyed  for 
Samuel  Hargrave.  Samuel  Hargrave,  Sr.,  evidently 
died  prior  to  the  death  of  his  wife  as  the  Will  of 
Martha  Hargrave  was  probated  July  2,  1789. 

Joseph  Hargrave  was  united  in  marriage  with  Rachel 
Terrell  in  1790. 

Sarah  Hargrave  married  Henry  Chiles  in  1778. 

Note:  The  story  of  the  descendants  of  Thomas  was 
published  in  1988  by  Feltus  Printing  Company  of 
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Bloomington,  Indiana.  It  is  entitled,  “A  Historical 
Biographical  and  Genealogical  Account  of  Certain 
Branches  of  the  DeBruler  and  Hargrave  Families/’  It 
was  written  by  Eva  DeBruler  and  contains  ninety-nine 
pages. 

Samuel  Hargrave,  Jr.,  aged  twenty-five,  and  Lucy 
Terrell,  aged  sixteen,  performed  their  marriage  agree¬ 
ment  at  the  church  on  January  10,  1779,  with  brothers 
and  sisters,  Anthony  and  George  Winston,  and  others 
as  witnesses.  To  them  one  daughter  was  born,  Sally, 
on  March  12,  1784,  who  died  October  27,  1786. 

No  record  has  been  found  of  the  death  of  Lucy  Har¬ 
grave  nor  of  the  marriage  of  Samuel  Hargrave  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Charles,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Lydia 
Charles,  but  we  have  this  marriage  record  in  our  own 
family  history.  The  place  and  time  of  the  marriage 
is  missing,  but  had  she  not  been  a  Quaker,  they  could 
not  have  married  in  the  church.  The  children  born  to 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Hargrave  are  as  follows: 


Thomas 

Anna 

Charles,  Sr. 

Joseph 

Lemuel 

Mary  &  Martha 
Jane 


Born  Nov.  21,  1790 


Aug.  28,  1793 
Oct.  10,  1795 
Oct.  2,  1797 
Oct.  20,  1799 
June  15,  1801 
March  16,  1809 


On  November  4,  1798,  Samuel  Hargrave  petitioned 
to  plot  for  a  town  fifteen  acres  on  the  north  side  of 
Pamunkey  River  at  Cooks  Ford,  and  asked  the  House 
of  Delegates  to  grant  it. 

Mary  Hargrave  married  Nicholas  Bates  November 
9,  1819.  Thomas,  Charles,  Martha  and  Lemuel  Har¬ 
grave  were  witnesses  to  the  marriage,  as  were  Martha 
and  Elizabeth  Charles,  who  were  evidently  relatives 
of  Samuel’s  wife,  Elizabeth  Charles  Hargrave. 

Samuel  Hargrave  moved  from  Virginia  to  Ohio  at 
about  the  same  time  Charles,  Sr.  and  the  Ladds  did _ 
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1881,  for  he  was  buried  in  the  Friends’  Cemetery  at 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Harrison  County,  Ohio.  I  have  visited 
his  grave,  which  bears  his  name.  He  died  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1839  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  His  wife, 
Elizabeth,  died  in  Virginia,  as  the  wedding  agreement 
of  Charles  Hargrave,  Sr.,  dated  July  12,  1824,  recites 
that  he  is  a  “son  of  Samuel  Hargrave  and  Elizabeth, 
(now  dead).” 

The  will  of  Samuel  Hargrave  was  probated  in  Harri¬ 
son  County,  Ohio,  in  1839.  It  was  dated  November  30, 
1838,  and  Robert  Ladd,  Thomas  Ladd  and  Benjamin 
Hannicutt  were  witnesses. 

Our  line  of  Hargraves  are  all  descendants  from 
Charles  Hargrave,  Sr.,  son  of  Samuel  Hargrave,  who 
moved  to  Harrison  County  in  southeastern  Ohio  in 

1831. 

The  parents  of  Lucy  Ladd,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Charles  Hargrave,  were  Robert  and  Mary  Ladd,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Mary  Terrell.  They  were  married 
in  the  Friends  church  in  Charles  City  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  on  June  15,  1807.  (As  to  the  ancestors  of  Robert 
Ladd,  see  chapter  on  “The  Ladds  in  America.”) 

Lucy  Ladd  was  born  May  14,  1808,  and  was  married 
to  Charles  Hargrave,  Sr.,  in  Charles  City  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  at  the  Friends  Meeting  house  at  Weyn  December 
7,  1824.  Charles  Hargrave  was  twenty-nine  years  of 
age  and  Lucy  Ladd  was  sixteen. 

The  marriage  contract  was  written  by  hand  on  a 
sheet  12  x  19  inches  and  is  as  follows: 

MARRIAGE  AGREEMENT 

“Whereas  Charles  Hargrave  of  the  County  of 
Charles  City  and  State  of  Virginia,  son  of  Samuel  Har¬ 
grave  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  (now  deceased)  and 
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Lucy  Ladd,  daughter  of  Robert  Ladd  and  Mary  his 
wife  of  the  said  County  and  State,  having  declared 
their  intentions  of  marriage  with  each  other,  before  a 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
held  at  Weyn,  located  in  the  County  of  Charles  City, 
according  to  the  good  order  used  among  them,  and 
having  the  consent  of  their  parents ;  their  said  proposal 
of  Marriage  was  allowed  by  the  said  Meeting.  There¬ 
fore,  these  are  to  certify  that  for  the  full  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  said  intentions  this  seventh  day  of  the 
twelfth  month  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-four,  they  the  said  Charles 
Hargrave  and  Lucy  Ladd  appeared  in  a  public  meeting 
of  the  said  Society,  held  at  Weyn,  the  aforesaid;  and 
the  said  Charles  Hargrave  taking  the  said  Lucy  Ladd 
by  hand,  did,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  openly  declare, 
that  he  took  her  the  said  Lucy  Ladd  to  be  his  wife, 
promising  through  divine  assistance  to  be  unto  her  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  husband  until  death ;  and  then 
the  said  Lucy  Ladd  did  in  like  manner  openly  declare, 
that  she  took  him  the  said  Charles  Hargrave  to  be  her 
husband,  promising  through  divine  assistance  to  be 
unto  him  a  faithful  and  affectionate  wife  until  death. 

And  moreover  they  the  said  Charles  and  Lucy  (she 
according  to  the  custom  of  Marriage  assuming  the 
family  name  of  her  husband)  did  as  a  further  confirm¬ 
ation  thereof,  then  and  there  to  these  presents  set 
their  hands. 

(Signed)  Charles  Hargrave 
Lucy  L.  Hargrave 

And  we  whose  names  are  also  subscribed,  being 
present  at  the  solemnization  of  this  Marriage  and  sub¬ 
scription,  have  as  witnesses  set  our  hands  the  day  and 
year  above  written.” 
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(Witnesses) 


Robert  Crem 
Rachel  Ratcliff 
Nancy  Crew,  Jr. 

Terrell  Crew 
Faris  Crew 
Benjamin  Crew 
Robert  C.  Hubbard 
John  Cole 
Jefre  Ladd 
Michal  Ladd 
Benjamin  B.  Hochaday 
Sarah  I.  Ratcliff 
Mary  B.  Hochaday 
Oliver  Ladd 
Rebecca  Ladd 
Sarah  Hochaday 
Elizabeth  L.  Crew 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Ladd 
Geo.  Wm.  Hubbard 
R.  Hochaday 
B.  B.  Ratcliff 
Nath.  C.  Crenshaw 
Peter  Ladd 
Amos  Ladd 
Josiah  Ratcliff 
(On  opposite  side  says 
recorded  page  152”) 


Edna  Andrew 
Ann  Ladd 
John  Bell 
Mary  L.  Bell 
Nancy  Ladd 
Sam  Hargrave 
Robert  Ladd 
Martha  Hargrave 
Caty  Terrel 
Mary  Bates 
Edna  Ladd 
Thos.  Hargrave 
Joseph  Hargrave 
Lemuel  Hargrave 
Matthew  J.  Hargreave 
Micajah  Bates 
Jesse  B.  Crew 
William  Ratcliff 
Samuel  Ladd 
Robert  C.  Hubbard 
Jane  Hargrave 
Judith  Crew 
James  W.  Ladd 
Mary  B.  Ladd 
Catherine  F.  Ladd 
T.  M.  Ladd 
Elizabeth  B.  Ladd 


To  this  union  were  born  seven  children,  as  follows: 


Robert  Fleming 

Born 

April 

7, 

1826 

Samuel 

U 

Feb. 

22, 

1828 

Anna 

u 

June 

14, 

1830 

Charles  Edward 

u 

Oct. 

27, 

1833 

John  and  Lydia 

(Twins)  “ 

July 

31, 

1836 

Mary 

U 

May 

16, 

1839 

Lucy  Ladd  Hargrave  died  in  1839  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one  years,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  Mary, 
and  all  seven  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Relatives  wanted  to  take  the  children,  but  the  father 
said: 

“No,  I  will  work  my  fingernails  off,  if  necessary,  to 
keep  the  family  together.”  They  were  farmers  and 
he  must  have  succeeded,  as  he  not  only  had  his  land, 
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but  a  saw  mill  and  a  flour  mill  as  well.  His  sisters, 
Martha  and  Jane,  helped  with  the  children.  Their 
Quaker  thrift  and  industry  brought  them  through,  and 
all  were  prosperous  citizens  later  on. 

I  shall  relate  one  incident  showing  the  trials  of  that 
time.  The  father  was  clearing  land  and  laid  his  home- 
spun  coat  on  a  brush  pile,  which  caught  fire  and  the 
coat  was  burned.  It  was  his  only  coat,  but  he  did 
without  one  until  fall,  when  his  wife  had  spun  the 
thread,  woven  the  cloth  and  made  him  a  new  coat. 

An  Ohio  paper  states  that  he  had  a  “large  farm/’ 
which  was  later  divided  into  four  places.  I  have  vis¬ 
ited  the  old  home  which  is  in  very  hilly,  but  rich  land. 
The  old  house  no  longer  used,  still  stood  in  1924.  It 
was  a  two-story  frame  building  with  a  brick  fire-place 
at  one  end,  and  a  chimney  about  thirty  feet  high. 

Charles  Hargrave,  Sr.,  died  March  31,  1867,  at  the 
age  of  72.  He  and  his  wife  sleep  side  by  side  on  a  small 
knoll  in  the  Friends  Cemetery  at  Short  Creek,  Ohio. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  row  of  perhaps  seven  Hargrave 
graves  side  by  side  and  all  well  marked.  I  have  photo¬ 
graphed  these  graves  and  you  can  read  some  of  the 
names  from  the  pictures. 

I  shall  now  give  a  brief  biography  of  the  children  of 
Charles  and  Lucy  Hargrave,  and  the  heirs  of  each, 
leaving  until  the  last  the  heirs  of  Charles  Edward,  my 
father. 

HEIRS  OF  ROBERT  FLEMING  HARGRAVE 

Robert  Fleming  Hargrave,  born  April  7,  1826 — died 
March  27,  1885,  at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio.  He  was  buried 
in  Westgrove  Cemetery,  Ohio.  He  married  Ruanna 
Thomas  Ladd.  Ruanna  was  born  July  5,  1823,  and 
died  March  18,  1884,  and  is  buried  at  West  Branch, 
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Iowa.  They  lived  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  and  had 
three  sons,  Oliver,  William  and  John. 

Oliver  was  born  August  14,  1857,  and  died  August 
11,  1889.  He  married  Emma  Woodward  October  4, 
1876,  and  lived  in  Lynville  and  also  in  New  Sharon, 
Iowa,  where  he  and  his  wife  both  died.  Emma  Wood¬ 
ward  was  born  June  80,  1851,  and  died  August  15, 
1935.  They  had  five  children: 

Anna  Born  Oct.  30,  1877 

Charles  “  July  30 

Tacy  “  June  6,  1881 

Harvey  “  Feb.  16,  1884 

Loring  “  July  31,  1885 

Anna  married  a  man  named  Smith  and  has  one  son. 
They  reside  at  Hutsonville,  Iowa.  She  is  a  worker  in 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

Charles  is  married,  but  has  no  children. 

Harry  Hargrave  was  united  in  marriage  with  Flora 
Belle  Rockwell  June  6,  1906.  To  them  were  born  six 
children : 


Glenn  Oliver 

Born 

July  1,  1907 

Paul  Alonzo 

a 

Aug.  24,  1909 

J.  Laurence 

« 

Aug.  5,  1911 

Elsie  Louise 

a 

Sept.  1,  1913 

Mary  Helen 

u 

April  4,  1915 

Wayne  Leslie 

u 

June  2,  1922 

Glenn  Oliver  was  united  in  marriage  with  Naomi 

Rhodes  April  8,  1934.  They  have  two  children: 

Linda  Kay  Born  Sept.  16,  1936 

Janies  Rhodes  “  Jan.  2,  1939 

Paul  A.  was  married  to  Ruth  Berbner  October  3, 

1929.  They  have  two  children: 

Jo  Ann  Bom  May  4,  1930 

Dawn  Louise  “  May  8,  1932 

Elsie  Louise  was  married  to  Alvin  Wimer  November 

14,  1931.  They  have  two  children: 

Jerry  Alvin  Born  July  13,  1932 

Benny  Eldon  “  Sept.  25,  1934 
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Laurence  married  Marguerite  Karns  on  June  17, 
1932.  The  wife,  Marguerite,  died  April  26,  1937. 

Mary  Helen  was  married  to  Cecil  Williams  August 
19,  1933.  They  have  one  child,  Ronald  Joe,  born  May 
19,  1934. 

John  Hargrave,  son  of  Robert  Fleming,  was  born 
August  19,  1865,  and  died  at  Yorba  Linda,  California. 
On  November  28,  1901,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  the  widow  of  his  brother,  William  Hargrave.  He 
was  in  the  banking  business  in  Yorba  Linda,  California. 
They  each  had  one  or  more  children,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  their  names,  etc. 

HEIRS  OF  SAMUEL  HARGRAVE  THE  3d 

Samuel  Hargrave  was  born  February  22,  1828,  and 
died  at  Banning,  California,  June  30,  1914,  where  he 
was  buried.  He  went  to  Banning  about  1886  on  ac¬ 
count  of  asthma.  One  of  the  streets  in  Banning  was 
named  Hargrave. 

Samuel  was  married  to  Emma  Rhoda  Howe  August 
11,  1873,  and  moved  to  West  Branch,  Iowa  (a  Quaker 
settlement)  for  a  time,  then  moved  to  Minnesota  near 
Racine,  where  he  was  a  prosperous  farmer  until  going 
to  California.  In  California  he  was  in  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  and  drying  business.  He  had  two  sons,  Nathan  and 
Ira. 

Nathan  is  married  and  lives  on  a  ranch  near  Escon¬ 
dido,  California. 

Ira  died  at  Banning,  California,  many  years  ago  leav¬ 
ing  a  widow,  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

HEIRS  OF  ANNA  HARGRAVE  HARPER 

Anna  Hargrave  Harper  was  born  June  14,  1830 _ 

died  April  14,  1916,  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  and  was  buried  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery 
in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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She  went  to  Iowa  and  then  to  Minnesota  with  her 
brother,  Samuel.  There,  she  married  William  Harper, 
a  prosperous  farmer,  in  Mower  County,  four  miles  from 
Racine.  About  1889  she  moved  to  Oskaloosa,  Iowa, 
then  to  New  Sharon,  Iowa,  where  she  remained  until 
her  last  illness.  She  had  two  sons,  William  Albert  and 
James  Ladd  Harper,  both  of  whom  farmed  and  lived 
with  their  mother  near  New  Sharon,  Iowa. 

William  Albert  Harper  had  two  sons  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter: 

Clifford  Marshall  Harper  Born  Nov.  17,  1888 
Arthur  Albert  Harper  “  Oct.  11,  1894 

Ethel  Anna  Harper  “  April  15,  1901 

Clifford  Marshall  married  Gwendolyn  Turner  August 

16,  1919.  They  had  three  children: 

William  Orville  (known  as  Billy)  Born  June  8,  1922 
Don  Marshall  “  Feb.  5,  1924 

Vida  Arlene  “  June  15,  1926 

Arthur  Albert  married  Olive  Belle  Thompson  March 
5,  1918.  They  had  two  children: 

Betty  Gene  Born  Feb.  1,  1919 

Married  to  Clarence  Seiwert  February  15,  1939. 

Mary  Ellen  Born  Jan  8,  1922 

Both  sons  and  their  families  reside  on  farms  near 
Sigourney,  Iowa. 

Ethel  Anna  Harper,  daughter  of  William  Albert 
Harper,  was  married  to  Hugh  Clyde  Reed  July  6,  1929, 
and  they  reside  at  8425  Landrith  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

James  Ladd  Harper,  second  son  of  Anna  Hargrave 
Harper,  was  born  in  Minnesota  September  11,  1868. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Anna  Smith  on  No¬ 
vember  20,  1895.  Anna  Smith  was  the  daughter  of 
Aaran  and  Margaret  Smith.  She  was  born  April  16, 
1870.  They  live  in  Ames,  Iowa. 

To  this  union  was  born  one  son,  Harlan  Harper,  on 
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March  8,  1899,  at  New  Sharon,  Iowa.  They  moved  to 
Ames,  Iowa,  in  1913.  Harlan  attended  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  graduated  in  Animal  Husbandry.  He  lives 
near  Ames  and  is  a  breeder  of  thoroughbred  hogs,  as 
was  his  father. 


Harlan  Harper  and  Mary  Joan  Parson  were  married 
on  January  24,  1922.  His  wife  also  attended  Iowa 
State  College.  She  was  born  in  Iowa  Falls  January 
15,  1901.  To  this  union  eight  children  have  been  born: 


Dixon  Ladd 
Harlan  Parsons 
Dorothy  Ann 
Roger  Dean 
Joseph  Budge 
Lowell  James 
Mary  Luella 
Karel  Jeanette 


Born  Nov.  29,  1922 
“  Feb.  16,  1924 

“  Nov.  4,  1925 
“  Oct.  17,  1927 

“  Jan.  11,  1930 

“  Sept.  21,  1931 

“  Sept.  28,  1933 

“  Sept.  9,  1936 


John  Hargrave  (a  twin),  born  July  31,  1836,  died 
November  9,  1923.  He  taught  school  for  twenty-five 
years  and  studied  surveying  and  engineering,  which 
profession  he  followed  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  ^  He  enlisted  in  the  army,  Co.  D,  8th  Minnesota 
Regiment,  August  20,  1862,  and  served  three  years. 


He  married  Rachel  Matson  in  1867,  who  died  in 
1898.  He  then  married  Barbara  Asbury  in  1899.  He 
had  no  children.  He  was  buried  in  the  Westgrove 
Friends  Cemetery,  the  church  in  which  he  was  a  birth¬ 
right  member.  His  home  was  in  Harrisville,  Ohio. 

Lydia  Hargrave  Hussy  (a  twin),  born  July  31,  1836, 
died  May  22,  1923.  She  married  John  C.  Hussy  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  1867.  They  moved  to  a  farm  at  the  edge  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  called  Camp  Chase,  as  the  soldiers 
camped  there  during  the  war.  The  soldiers’  cemetery 
was  on  their  farm.  Here  they  lived  for  fifty  years,  or 
until  her  death. 


She  and  her  brother  John  were  the  oldest  living 
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twins  in  Ohio,  and  perhaps  in  the  United  States,  past 
eighty-six  years. 

They  had  no  children,  but  gave  to  the  Girls’  Rescue 
Home,  etc.  They  were  members  of  the  Highland  Ave¬ 
nue  Friends  church  and  were  buried  in  the  Greenlawn 
Cemetery  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lydia  Hargrave  Hussy  left  her  farm  of  about  seven¬ 
ty  acres  to  the  children  of  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  I  was  selected  to  sell  it  and  make  the  distribution, 
which  was  all  accomplished  within  twenty  months.  We 
realized  from  seven  hundred  to  thirteen  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre,  and  the  sale  and  settlement  was  satis¬ 
factory  to  all. 

Mary  Hargrave,  born  May  16,  1839 — died  December 
16,  1865.  She  was  never  married.  She  died  of  typhoid 
fever. 


The  Ladd  Family  In  America 

John  Ladd  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  Virginia,  may 
have  come  from  New  England,  but  more  likely  from 
England.  He  had  a  grant  of  seven  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  Lynhaven  Parish  on  May  25,  1673.  He  had 
two  children,  one  of  which  was  William  Ladd  who  mar¬ 
ried  Huldah  Binford  June  18,  1701,  in  Charles  City 
County,  Virginia. 

They  had  four  children,  one  of  which  was  John  Ladd 
who  married  Mary  Crew  November  21,  1724.  They 
had  six  children. 

John  Ladd  died  July  17,  1797,  and  his  wife,  Mary, 
September  30,  1822. 

William  Ladd,  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  Ladd,  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Hubbard  in  1773.  They  had  ten  children, 
one  of  which  was  named  Robert  Ladd. 
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Robert  Ladd  and  Mary  Terrell  were  married  June 
15,  1807,  in  Charles  City  County,  Virginia.  Among 
the  witnesses  to  their  marriage  in  the  Friends  church 
was  Lucy  Hargrave.  Their  children  were  Lucy,  Edna, 
Mary,  Amos  and  Robert  P.  Ladd. 

Lucy  married  Charles  Hargrave,  so  no  further  record 
will  be  made  of  the  Ladd  family. 

The  Ladds  were  members  of  the  Friends  church  as 
far  back  as  we  have  their  history,  and  some  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  that  moved  to  Iowa  are  still  members  of  the 
faith. 

The  Cadwaladers  In  America 

The  Cadwaladers  came  to  America  both  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  and  were  prominent  in  the  early  history 
of  Philadelphia.  Pictures  of  two  Cadwaladers  hang 
in  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia.  They  were  large¬ 
ly,  if  not  all,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Our 
ancestors  seem  to  have  come  from  Wales  according  to 
the  following  record. 

John  Cadwalader  was  born  near  Marion,  Wales,  in 
1664.  He  came  to  America  on  the  ship  “Vine”  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1684  as  a  servant  to  Owen  Roberts.  He  settled 
at  Radnor  and  married  Sarah  Roberts.  Their  children 
were  David,  Nathan,  John,  Elizabeth  and  Gwen. 

The  son,  John,  was  born  January  5,  1699,  and  died 
December  15,  1755.  He  married  and  had  six  children. 
The  oldest  son,  Moses,  was  born  in  1780  and  died  1815 
in  Ohio. 

Moses  was  united  in  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Malin 
at  Goshen  January  29,  1756.  They  had  two  daughters 
and  four  sons : 

Moses  Born  Feb.  22,  1763 
Thomas  “  Jan.  1,  1765 
Joseph 
Jesse 


Aug.  31,  1770 
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Jesse  married  Amy  Cox  and  to  them  were  born  the 

following  children: 

John 

Elizabeth 

Isaac  Bom  Jan.  4,  1802 
Moses  “  Nov.  16,  1804 

Mahlon  “  Nov.  29,  1808 

Silas  “  May  7,  1811 

Jonah  “  Nov.  20,  1816 

The  family  of  Jesse  Cadwalader  lived  in  Virginia 
and  belonged  to  the  Quaker  meeting  at  South  River. 
The  church  records  show  that  they  moved  to  Clear 
Creek  meeting  in  Ohio  on  May  1,  1819. 

Moses  Cadwalader,  the  brother  of  Jesse,  was  united 

in  marriage  with  Mary  Ballard,  at  the  South  River 

meeting  in  Virginia  May  23,  1792.  Their  children  were: 

Amos  Judith 

Elinor  Joseph 

Amanda  Byram 

Elizabeth 

Thomas,  the  brother  of  Jesse  and  Moses,  married 
Jane  Daniels  on  March  24,  1785.  Their  children  were: 


Elizabeth 

Mahlon 

Born 

Sept.  26,  1787 

Jonah 

U 

Sept.  14,  1789 

Israel 

U 

July  25,  1792 

Thomas 

u 

May  1,  1795 

Esther 

Abner 

Joseph 

David 

The  church  records  show  that  Thomas  Cadwalader 
moved  to  Ohio  October  14,  1820. 

The  County  History  of  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  gives 
the  names  of  the  first  churches  formed  and  the  names 
of  leading  families.  In  naming  the  meeting  at  Short 
Creek,  Ohio,  the  first  family  named  is  Cadwalader. 

I  believe  the  meeting  they  moved  to  was  Short  Creek 
not  Clear  Creek,  as  the  meetings  were  just  being  or- 
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ganized.  History  shows  that  eighty-six  families  and 
forty-three  single  persons  moved  from  South  River 
meeting  in  Virginia  to  Ohio  meetings  from  1801  to 
1840. 

I  have  shown  the  record  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  family,  but  am  not  sure  which  one  is  the  father  of 
Amasa  Cadwalader  as  he  was  born  the  year  that  most 
of  them  moved  to  Ohio.  The  Cadwaladers  belonged  to 
the  same  meetings  in  Virginia  as  did  the  Hargraves. 

Amasa  Cadwalader,  the  father  of  Mary  Ann  Cad¬ 
walader,  was  born  at  Chester  Hill,  Morgan  County, 
Ohio,  March  19,  1819.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Lipsey.  The  Virginia  church  records  show  the  mar- 
liage  of  Amasa  Lipsey  to  Peninah  Arnold  on  October 
10,  1790.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Amasa  Lipsey 
was  a  brother  of  Amasa  Cadwalader’s  mother  and  that 
Amasa  Cadwalader  was  named  for  his  uncle,  for  I  find 
no  other  Amasa  among  the  Quakers. 

He  told  me  that  he  was  one  of  several  children  of  a 
farmer  of  little  means,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was 
placed  with  a  neighbor  for  a  year  and  was  to  receive 
his  clothing,  food  and  five  dollars.  He  mentioned  his 
work  as  clearing  land  and  gathering  the  stone  from 
the  fields. 

He  was  married  to  Caroline  Crossley  March  28,  1842. 
His  wife  was  not  a  member  of  the  Friends  Church  and 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  church  on  this  account.  He 
attended  the  Friends  Church  throughout  his  lifetime. 

Caroline  Crossley  was  born  January  1826.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Moses  and  Jane  Crossley  and  the  fifth 
child  in  a  family  of  twelve  children.  The  Cadwaladers 
moved  to  Iowa  in  1871  and  resided  near  or  in  New 
Sharon  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Amasa  was  a  clock 
and  watchmaker  and  repairer.  Through  industry  and 
economy  he  had  accumulated  a  modest  fortune. 
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To  Amasa  and  Caroline  Cadwalader  were  born  three 
children:  Ruthanna,  Jennie  and  Mary  Ann. 

Caroline  Cadwalader  died  at  the  home  of  my  parents 
near  New  Sharon,  Iowa,  June  17,  1883.  I  remember 
her  death  well.  Grandfather  was  fanning  her  and  as 
life  passed,  he  said,  “The  light  which  has  so  long  shone 
over  and  about  us  is  going  out  at  last.” 

Amasa  Cadwalader  then  married  Mary  Clary,  who 
died  twelve  years  later,  after  which  he  married  Anna 
De  Vore  in  1895.  He  died  at  his  home  in  New  Sharon, 
Iowa,  March  18,  1910,  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 
He  was  quite  well  until  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
Had  he  lived  another  day,  he  would  have  been  ninety- 
one  years  of  age.  My  brothers,  Howard,  Frank  and 
myself  were  with  him  during  his  last  illness.  His  fu¬ 
neral  was  conducted  at  the  Friends  Church  and  he  was 
laid  to  rest  in  their  cemetery. 

Ruthanna  Cadwalader  married  Hugh  Allen.  No  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  to  this  union.  Both  lived  and  died  in 
New  Sharon,  Iowa. 

Jennie  Cadwalader  married  a  minister  of  some  note, 
Joel  Van  Anda.  To  this  union  were  born  four  chil¬ 
dren.  She  died  March  16,  1882,  and  her  husband  a  few 
years  later.  Their  four  children  were : 

Paul,  who  died  before  maturity.  Rena,  who  married 
William  Hart  and  had  one  daughter,  Vanessa,  now  mar¬ 
ried.  Edythe  was  united  in  marriage  to  William  Dun- 
gan,  now  deceased,  with  no  heirs.  Bessie,  who  married 
Robert  Bridgeman  and  has  no  heirs. 

All  of  the  Van  Anda  children  live  in  or  near  San 
Francisco,  California,  and  have  been  in  that  vicinity 
from  childhood. 

The  third  child  was  Mary  Ann  Cadwalader,  my 
mother.  Before  naming  the  children  of  Charles  Ed- 
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ward  Hargrave  and  his  wife,  Mary  Ann  Cadwalader 
Hargrave,  I  shall  copy  his  life  which  he  wrote  in  a  book 
for  me  on  January  1,  1908. 

“I,  Charles  E.  Hargrave,  was  born  in  Short  Creek 
Township,  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  October  27,  1888. 
I  was  raised  on  the  farm,  but  worked  some  in  the  saw¬ 
mill  and  also  the  gristmill. 

When  twenty-one  I  remained  at  home  until  April  12, 
1855  when  I  started  to  Kansas  in  company  with  Hiram 
Heberling  and  John  Fultch.  We  all  took  claims  on 
May  6,  1855,  twenty  miles,  a  little  south  of  west  of 
Lawrence.  I  remained  on  claim  until  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  I  started  home  sick.  My  weight  was  one 
hundred  ninety-two  pounds  when  I  left  home  and  one 
hundred  thirty-six  pounds  when  I  returned. 

I  farmed  for  three  or  more  years,  sheared  sheep, 
worked  at  pump  making  with  John  Fulton;  threshed 
with  John  Hanna;  and  made  two  thousand  rails  for 
Andrew  Jamison  one  winter.  I  went  to  school  at  Mt. 
Pleasant  to  George  K.  Jenkins  for  a  term  of  eleven 
weeks,  the  winter  of  1862-68.  The  next  winter  I  went 
to  Eastmans  Business  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  and  received  my  diploma  February  8,  1864.  Then 
I  returned  home  and  in  April  started  to  Iowa.  I  stopped 
in  Illinois  a  short  time  and  crossed  the  Mississippi 
river  into  Iowa  the  morning  of  May  6th.  I  stopped  a 
few  days  in  Cedar  County  and  arrived  at  Oskaloosa 
on  May  14th.  I  sheared  sheep  and  worked  for  Nine 
Seevers  and  Williams,  land  agents.  Went  home  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  was  married  to  Mary  A.  Cadwalader  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1864.  Started  the  evening  of  the  same  day  to 
Iowa.  We  stayed  in  Oskaloosa  a  month  then  moved  to 
a  farm  four  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  Oskaloosa. 
We  lived  there  until  March  23,  1870,  at  which  time  we 
started  to  move  to  our  own  home  in  Adams  Township, 


Mary  Ann  Hargrave 
Wife  of  Charles  Edward  Hargrave 

1913 
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arriving  there  on  the  24th  as  we  had  trouble  getting 
across  the  river  bottom  on  account  of  high  water.  We 
stayed  all  night  at  William  Andersons. 

Our  home  was  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  4, 
in  Adams  Township.  On  the  16th  day  of  November, 
1905,  we  moved  in  a  home  of  our  own  in  New  Sharon. 
This  is  written  on  January  1,  1908.” 

To  what  my  father  has  written,  I  might  add  that  he 
had  a  strong  physique ;  was  a  hard  worker ;  was  honest 
and  upright  in  his  dealings  and  had  good  habits.  He 
was  eager  for  his  children  to  secure  an  education  and 
become  a  success  in  life.  He  would  today  be  considered 
a  stern  father.  One  of  his  favorite  mottoes  was,  “In¬ 
dustry  and  Economy.”  This  motto  is  needed  even 
worse  now. 

Mary  A.  Hargrave,  my  mother,  wrote  the  following 
in  my  book  at  about  the  same  date : 

MARY  A.  HARGRAVE 

“I  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  August  28, 
1845,  near  the  town  of  Trenton.  When  about  one  year 
of  age,  my  parents  moved  into  the  town  where  I  resided 
until  the  time  of  my  marriage,  November  23,  1864. 

Father  sent  sister  Jennie  and  myself  to  Mt.  Pleasant 
to  a  select  school,  conducted  by  George  K.  Jenkins  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1862-63.  I  taught  two  terms  of 
school,  one  in  the  spring  of  ’62 — the  other  in  ’63. 

Father  has  given  such  a  full  account  of  our  life  since 
that  time  that  there  seems  to  be  little  left  for  me  to 
tell.  In  the  fall  of  1876  we  attended  the  “Centennial” 
held  in  Philadelphia,  which  we  very  much  enjoyed,  and 
on  our  way  home  attended  in  Ohio  the  wedding  of 
Oliver  Hargrave  to  Emma  Woodward. 

In  the  month  of  October  1893  we  attended  the 
World’s  Fair  held  in  Chicago,  and  on  our  return  home 
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found  Frank  with  his  eyes  so  badly  burned  with  powder 
that  they  had  to  be  protected  from  the  light  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  I  cannot  forget  my  feelings  upon  first  see¬ 
ing  him. 

Another  day  I  can  never  forget  while  memory  lasts, 
and  that  was  the  one  on  which  four  of  our  loved  ones 
returned  from  Texas,  to  spend  Christmas  at  home. 
That  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life,  and  the 
last  thing  in  way  of  preparation  that  I  did  before  your 
arrival,  was  to  decorate  the  sitting  room  with  ever¬ 
green.  Another  very  happy  day  was  when  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  came  in  one  cold  win¬ 
try  day,  with  well  filled  baskets,  and  took  father  and 
me  completely  by  surprise.  Another  happy  occasion 
was  the  evening  of  my  fiftieth  birthday  when  the  dear 
ones  at  home  had  done  so  much  to  afford  me  pleasure 
and  surprise  on  my  return  from  Roscoe’s  where  I  had 
been  spending  two  or  three  days. 

These  seem  strange  thoughts  to  mingle  in  a  biogra¬ 
phy  ,  but  Harry  will  make  allowances,  remembering” 
that  is  just  like, 

MOTHER.” 

From  my  mother’s  writing  you  know  what  a  loving, 
kind  mother  she  was.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
at  sixty  had  a  complexion  that  Hollywood  would  envy 
today.  She  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  her.  If  I  have 
done  anything  worth-while,  the  credit  for  it  is  hers. 

The  farm  referred  to  in  my  father’s  record  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  them  from  March  28,  1870,  until  November 
16,  1905,  or  for  thirty-five  years.  The  farm  was  one 
hundred  fifty  acres  of  wild,  open  prairie,  for  which  my 
father  paid  eleven  dollars  per  acre,  but  was  later  in¬ 
creased  to  two  hundred  twenty-eight  acres.  My  par¬ 
ents  made  the  first  improvements  on  this  farm,  and  I 
was  the  first  white  child  born  on  it.  The  soil  of  the 
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Hargrave  farm  was  fertile,  but  quite  rolling.  The  farm 
was  sold  for  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  1905  and  the 
family  moved  to  a  home  in  New  Sharon,  Iowa. 

Charles  E.  Hargrave  had  a  hemorrhage  from  a  can¬ 
cer  in  the  stomach  on  March  28th  and  died  sixteen 
days  later  on  April  18,  1908,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four 
years,  five  months  and  eighteen  days.  The  funeral 
was  conducted  from  the  Friends  Church  and  the  re¬ 
mains  rest  in  the  Friends  Cemetery.  He  was  a  life¬ 
long  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Every  child 
was  with  him  during  his  last  illness,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Mary  Ann  Hargrave  died  at  her  home  in  New  Shar¬ 
on,  Iowa,  June  2,  1922,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years, 
nine  months  and  four  days.  Nearly,  if  not  all,  of  her 
children  were  present  during  her  last  illness.  She 
lived  immediately  across  the  street  from  the  Friends 
Church  where  the  funeral  services  were  conducted,  and 
her  body  was  placed  in  the  family  lot  in  the  Friends 
Cemetery.  Within  three  days  of  her  passing,  I  took 
a  book  to  her  and  asked  her  to  write  something.  She 
penned  this  poem,  which  she  had  committed  to  mem¬ 
ory  in  early  life. 

NEAR  THE  SUNSET  GATE 
(By  Anna  W.  Allen) 

How  blessed  it  is  to  be  old; 

v 

And  to  sit  near  the  sunset  gate , 

Ready  to  enter  the  portals , 

But  willing  with  patience  to  wait; 

Knowing  that  safely  garnered 
Are  all  the  sheaves  of  the  years; 

That  ahead  are  the  glad  reunions. 

And  behind  all  the  struggles  and  tears. 
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Oh,  how  the  peace  of  their  presence, 

Li\e  a  vesper  bell  refrain. 

Falls  on  our  world'weary  senses 
And  stills  all  their  throbbing  pain! 

And  the  sight  of  the  peace  of  their  features. 
With  a  heart’s  inner  beauty  alight 
Teaches  us  all  a  submission 

That  irradiates  life’s  darkest  night. 

Dear  Father,  we  pray  for  thy  guidance 
Till  we,  too,  reach  the  turn  of  the  road; 
Oh,  grant  us  the  glory  of  helping 
To  lighten  some  wayfarer’s  load; 

And  when  in  the  hush  of  the  evening 
We  wait  in  the  low  sunset’s  gold, 

May  we  \now,  li\e  these  whom  we  honor, 
How  blessed  it  is  to  be  old. 


The  children  of  Charles  Edward  and  Mary  Ann  Har¬ 
grave  : 


Clara  May 
Charles  Roscoe 
Mary  Alice 
Harry  S. 

Ella 

Howard  Ladd 
Frank  B. 
Albert  W. 
Edith 


Born  Nov.  12,  1865 

“  Mar.  29,  1867 

“  Oct.  2,  1867 

“  Nov.  2,  1871 

“  Dec.  17,  1874 

‘  Jan.  1,  1881 

“  Nov.  11,  1882 

“  Nov.  2,  1885 

“  Dec.  8,  1888 


Clara  M.  Hargrave  (first  child)  attended  Penn  Col¬ 
lege,  a  Quaker  school  named  after  William  Penn,  and 
located  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  She  taught  several  terms 
of  school  and  married  Lemuel  R.  Briggs  at  our  home 
on  December  22,  1887.  Immediately  after  their  mar¬ 
riage  they  moved  to  his  home  on  a  farm  one  mile  south 
of  New  Sharon,  Iowa,  where  she  still  resides  at  this 
time,  March  1939. 


Lemuel  R.  Briggs  was  born  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio, 
November  10,  1858,  and  died  July  15,  1920.  His  par- 
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ents,  Robert  and  Martha  Briggs,  moved  from  Ohio  to 
Iowa  by  wagon  when  he  was  four  years  old.  They  re¬ 
sided  on  the  farm  except  for  eight  years  when  they 
lived  in  Oskaloosa,  where  he  served  as  County  Auditor. 
He  was  a  birthright  member  of  the  Friends  Church 
and  was  active  in  that  church  throughout  his  life.  He 
was  interested  in  banking  and  public  affairs,  clerked 
many  public  sales  and  was  highly  respected  in  the 
community.  He  led  a  very  active  life  until  he  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  about  two  weeks  previous  to 
his  passing  on  July  15,  1920.  To  this  union  were  born 
four  children: 


Lorena 

Leota 

Lemuel  Virgil 
Helen 


Born  Oct.  3,  1888 
“  Sept.  6,  1897 

“  Aug.  18,  1903 

“  July  16,  1907 


Lorena  attended  Penn  College  and  taught  for  several 
years  in  the  New  Sharon  school.  She  has  been  very 
active  in  the  Friends  Church,  was  a  a  delegate  to  a 
church  conference  at  Whittier,  California,  in  1938. 
She  is  unmarried  and  resides  with  her  mother. 


Leota  was  married  to  Henry  John  Ver  Stegh  on 
March  6,  1919.  They  reside  on  a  farm  near  the  paren¬ 
tal  home.  They  have  two  children,  Wilma,  born  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  1920,  who  is  unmarried  and  occupies  a  clerical 
position  in  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  Helen  was  born  December 
3,  1921,  and  was  married  October  2,  1937,  to  Marshall 
Calef,  and  they  reside  in  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Lucille  Elaine. 

Lemuel  Virgil  attended  Penn  College,  and  has  for 
years  been  principal  of  various  schools  in  Iowa.  He 
was  married  to  Edith  Crail  Gray  July  14,  1926.  They 
have  two  children,  Phyllis  Jane,  born  September  1, 
1927,  and  Janice  Elaine,  born  April  19,  1929. 

Helen  Briggs  died  May  4,  1912. 
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Charles  Roscoe  Hargrave  (second  child  of  C.  E.  Har¬ 
grave)  was  born  March  29,  1867.  He  stayed  at  home 
until  of  age,  then  was  engaged  in  tiling  farm  land  until 
his  marriage  to  Belle  Roberts  on  December  24,  1891. 
He  then  took  up  farming  near  Rose  Hill,  Iowa,  and 
later  about  two  miles  from  the  old  homestead.  Belle 
Roberts  was  the  daughter  of  Farmer  Roberts  who  re¬ 
sided  on  a  farm  about  five  miles  from  the  Hargrave 
homestead.  To  them  were  born  six  children: 

Glenn  Born  Nov.  14,  1892 

Mary  “  Jan.  3,  1894 

Carrie  “  Aug.  22,  1895 

Forest  “  Dec.  16,  1897 

Bay  “  May  25,  1900,  died 

July  15,  1911 

Juanita  “  Nov.  6,  1905,  died 

July  11,  1907 

Charles  Roscoe  died  October  31,  1905.  His  illness 
was  not  understod  and  was  of  short  duration.  He  was 
sitting  in  a  chair  and  I  was  combing  his  hair  when  his 
heart  suddenly  stopped.  He  was  buried  in  the  Friends 
Cemetery  at  New  Sharon,  Iowa.  As  a  testimonial  of 
the  high  regard  held  for  him  by  those  who  knew  him 
best,  forty  members  of  the  I.O.O.F.  from  Rose  Hill 
made  a  forty  mile  trip  (before  the  days  of  autos)  on  a 
bad  day  to  attend  his  funeral.  His  widow,  Belle  Har¬ 
grave,  held  the  family  together  in  a  splendid  way  until 
its  maturity.  She  now  lives  in  Oskaloosa. 

Glenn  Hargrave  and  Hallie  Grubb  were  married  on 
December  24,  1914.  They  have  one  daughter,  Nevonne 
Maxine,  born  June  9,  1919.  They  reside  on  a  farm 
near  Oskaloosa. 

Mary  Hargrave  was  united  in  marriage  with  John 
Hadley  in  1911  and  later  was  married  to  Fremont  Ship- 
man  on  October  25,  1922.  They  have  one  son,  Don, 
born  September  8,  1923.  They  reside  in  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. 
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Carrie  Hargrave  and  Homer  Quarten  were  married 
August  26,  1914.  They  have  one  son,  Darwin  Forest, 
born  March  20,  1919.  He  is  employed  in  Oskaloosa. 

Forrest  Hargrave  was  married  to  Gladys  Leanhart 
on  February  4, 1920.  They  have  two  daughters,  Norma 
Jean,  born  August  21,  1931,  and  Alwilda,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1924.  They  are  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oskaloosa. 

Alice  Hargrave,  third  child  of  C.  E.  Hargrave,  died 
August  29,  1870. 

Ella  Hargrave,  fifth  child  of  C.  E.  Hargrave,  died  at 
New  Sharon,  Iowa,  December  3,  1910,  of  a  goitre  and 
tonsilitis.  She,  too,  attended  Penn  College  and  was  a 
teacher  of  country  schools,  and  later  the  New  Sharon 
school.  Her  life  was  devoted  to  others,  and  many  fine 
tributes  were  paid  at  her  passing.  She  was  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Friends  Sabbath  School  at  New  Sharon. 
The  following  is  a  verse  from  a  poem,  written  as  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  her: 

“O,  Reaper,  why  ta\e  the  wise  and  the  good 
From  the  places  they  serve  so  well! 

Oh,  why  still  a  voice  that  forever  would 
For  culture  and  virtue  tell.” 

She  sleeps  in  the  family  lot  of  the  Friends  Cemetery 
at  New  Sharon. 

Howard  Ladd  Hargrave,  sixth  child  of  C.  E.  Har¬ 
grave,  remained  at  the  homestead  until  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  attended  Penn  College  one  winter  and  then 
came  to  Conroe,  Texas,  where  I  was  operating  a  saw¬ 
mill  in  1900;  and  he  and  I  have  worked  together  ever 
since,  or  for  thirty-nine  years.  I  shall  write  my  own 
story  last,  which  will  largely  include  his  for  the  above 
period. 

Howard  Ladd  was  married  to  Ethel  Sawyer  of  No- 
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komis,  Illinois,  January  14,  1909,  and  they  continued 
to  reside  in  Nokomis  until  her  death  on  October  21, 
1925,  from  heart  failure  just  after  she  had  started  on 
an  auto  trip  with  friends.  On  January  26,  1927,  How¬ 
ard  was  married  to  Louise  Kaup  at  Nokomis,  Illinois. 

From  1914  to  1927  he  was  manager  of  Hargrave 
Lumber  Co.  at  Nokomis.  He  conducted  it  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  both  as  to  the  citizens  of  the 
community  and  from  an  investment  standpoint.  He 
loved  his  work  and  only  left  it  on  account  of  his  health. 
In  1927  he  developed  a  case  of  tuberculosis  and  was 
compelled  to  move  to  Colorado  Springs  where  he  has 
purchased  a  home.  His  recreation,  insofar  as  he  is 
physically  able,  is  fishing.  They  have  purchased  a 
cabin  near  the  top  of  the  mountain  range  for  summer 
use.  He  is  still  the  largest  owner  in  the  Hargrave 
Lumber  Co.  at  Nokomis,  Illinois.  They  have  one  son, 
Charles  Howard,  born  December  18,  1928. 

Frank  B.  Hargrave,  seventh  child  of  C.  E.  Hargrave, 
remained  on  the  homestead  until  of  age,  then  worked 
at  various  places  until  about  1906,  when  he  joined  How¬ 
ard  and  myself  in  prospecting  for  coal  in  Illinois.  He 
entered  the  lumber  business  in  1914,  and  lives  at  Witt, 
Illinois,  where  he  has  been  manager  and  a  partner  in 
a  lumber  yard  for  many  years.  He  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Stella  Temple  of  Witt,  Illinois. 

They  have  two  children,  Gladys  Stella,  born  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1908,  who  was  united  in  marriage  with  Arthur 
Dean  May  7,  1932.  The  family  has  resided  in  Detroit 
since  that  time,  where  he  is  employed  by  the  Chrysler 
Auto  Co. 

The  son,  Harry  Edward,  born  September  8,  1911,  is 
single  and  lives  at  home. 

Albert  W.  Hargrave,  eighth  child,  remained  at  the 
parental  home  until  1906  when  he  came  to  Illinois  and 
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joined  the  rest  of  us  in  prospecting  for  coal.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1907,  he  filed  on  a  claim  in  South  Dakota,  but  owing 
to  his  father’s  death,  did  not  go  upon  the  land,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Illinois  and  helped  with  the  prospecting  for 
coal  near  Danville.  He  returned  to  New  Sharon,  Iowa, 
and  was  married  to  Pearl  Irwin  February  20,  1913. 
He  conducted  a  store  for  some  years,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  employed  at  the  grain  elevator  there. 
Three  children  were  born  to  this  union : 

Gerald  Arthur  Born  May  20,  1914 

John  “  April  23,  1923 

Mildred  Grace  “  June  12,  1924 

The  mother  died  February  16,  1926,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Friends  Cemetery  at  New  Sharon.  John  and 
Mildred  Grace  are  still  in  school.  Gerald  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Ellen  Hale  December  7,  1936. 

Edith  Hargrave,  ninth  child  of  C.  E.  Hargrave,  at¬ 
tended  a  country  school  and  graduated  from  New  Shar¬ 
on  High  School  in  1909.  She  taught  three  terms  of 
school  was  was  united  in  marriage  with  Harry  Shafer 
December  4,  1911.  Harry  Shafer  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer  living  about  four  miles  west  of  New  Sharon. 
They  lived  on  a  farm  near  Montezuma  for  some  time, 
then  bought  a  farm  near  Delta,  Iowa,  but  finally  lost 
it  during  the  depression,  and  have  lived  in  Des  Moines 
for  some  years,  where  he  has  a  truck  route  delivering 
papers  to  several  towns  for  the  Des  Moines  Register. 
They  are  active  members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

They  have  two  sons,  Floyd,  born  August  20,  1912, 
who  was  married  to  Mildred  Syndes  June  23,  1934. 
Floyd  has  been  employed  by  a  wholesale  hardware 
house  in  Des  Moines  since  his  marriage.  Harlan  Shafer 
was  bom  August  3,  1919.  He  resides  with  his  parents 
at  3708  5th  Street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  has  just 
completed  his  high  school  course  and  is  employed  by  the 
same  firm  for  which  his  brother  works. 
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Harry  S.  Hargrave,  the  fourth  child :  In  writing  my 
autobiography,  I  shall  first  quote  a  paragraph  which 
Benjamin  Franklin  used  in  writing  his: 

“Hereby  too,  I  shall  indulge  the  inclination 
so  natural  in  old  men  to  be  talking  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  own  past  actions,  and  I  shall 
indulge  it  without  being  tiresome  to  others, 
who  through  respect  to  age  might  conceive 
themselves  obliged  to  give  me  a  hearing,  since 
this  may  be  read  or  not  as  anyone  pleases.” 

Since  none  of  us  are  remembered  for  long  and  I  will 
not  have  any  heirs  bearing  my  name,  this  book,  espe¬ 
cially  the  chapter  on  the  Quakers,  if  valuable,  may  be 
considered  as  a  monument  or  in  memory.  Since  there 
is  nothing  in  my  life  good  enough  to  attract,  nor  bad 
enough  to  be  interesting,  it  may  prove  rather  mono¬ 
tonous. 

The  middle  letter  of  my  name  is,  perhaps,  for  the 
word  “Spencer,”  as  my  father  named  me  for  Harry 
Spencer,  a  Quaker  wholesale  merchant  in  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa,  whom  he  admired. 

As  I  heretofore  mentioned,  I  was  the  first  white  child 
born  on  our  homestead  in  Adams  Town,  Mahaska  Coun¬ 
ty,  Iowa,  where  my  parents  had  settled  a  year  previous 
to  my  birth.  I  was  very  sickly  as  a  child  and  could 
hardly  make  the  trip  of  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  country 
school  during  snow  or  bad  weather.  I  finished  the 
country  school  and  received  what  just  at  that  time 
came  into  vogue,  a  common  school  diploma.  I  attended 
New  Sharon  High  School  in  the  winter  of  1890-1,  and 
went  to  Penn  College  four  months  during  the  winter 
of  1891-2.  With  a  large  family,  this  was  about  the 
amount  of  schooling  given  to  each  child ;  and  now  being 
of  age,  I  went  to  the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames  in 
1893  and  took  up  the  course  of  mechanical  engineering. 

I  soon  had  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  and  after 
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spending  five  weeks  in  the  hospital,  returned  home  in 
May.  On  June  first,  with  forty-five  students  from 
Penn  College,  I  went  to  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago 
and  then  to  Toronto,  Canada,  where  we  all  went  to  sell 
stereoscopes  and  views.  I  stayed  at  the  work  until 
November,  ranking  fourth  best  out  of  the  forty-five 
in  sales. 

I  had  saved  up  enough  during  the  year  that  I  was 
able  to  return  to  Ames  in  1894  and  stayed  the  full  col¬ 
lege  year,  which  ended  on  November  15th.  At  this 
time  I  weighed  one  hundred  seventy-two  pounds  and 
was  a  member  of  the  football  team.  The  college  foot¬ 
ball  team  played  at  Chicago  this  year  and  was  named 
“The  Cyclones”  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a  name  they 
still  retain.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  I  had  one  good 
suit  and  owed  twenty  dollars. 

My  stay  at  college  was  not  a  bed  of  ease  as  it  was 
necessary  to  earn  enough  to  pay  for  my  books,  clothing, 
room  and  board.  The  meals  cost  $2.25  per  week,  but 
wages  were  equally  low — about  fifteen  cents  per  hour 
or  less.  I  received  fifteen  cents  for  marking  a  tennis 
court  for  more  fortunate  students,  but  never  played  a 
game  while  in  school.  Another  boy  and  myself  rose 
at  four  in  the  morning  and  fed  and  curried  sixteen 
horses  and  cleaned  the  barns,  for  which  we  received 
twenty-five  cents  each.  While  I  could  not  remain  at 
college  to  secure  a  degree,  I  did  learn  the  value  of 
money  which  I  have  never  forgotten. 

My  year  and  a  part  of  another  term  at  college  gave 
me  some  knowledge  of  blacksmithing,  which  was  very 
valuable  later,  in  drilling  for  water,  oil  and  coal.  It  is, 
perhaps,  fortunate  that  I  did  not  graduate,  for  then  I 
might  have  spent  my  life  working  on  a  salary,  whereas 
I  have  been  able  to  give  away  more  than  some  earn  in 
a  lifetime. 
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I  receive  consolation  from  the  story  of  the  illiterate 
church  janitor  whom  they  discharged  because  they 
could  get  a  college  man  for  about  the  same  pay  and 
it  would  lend  dignity  and  be  better  for  the  children  of 
the  church.  The  janitor  took  his  savings  and  went  into 
the  junk  business  in  the  next  town  and  was  so  success¬ 
ful  that  when  they  organized  a  bank  he  took  stock  and 
was  made  president.  However,  when  the  officers  of 
the  bank  learned  he  could  not  write  he  was  reduced 
to  a  director.  A  member  of  the  board  remarked,  “Just 
think  what  you  would  have  been  had  you  received  a 
college  education.”  The  junk  dealer  replied,  “Yes,  I 
would  still  be  janitor  at  the  church  at  Podunk.” 

Three  of  my  nearest  friends  in  school  (one,  my  room¬ 
mate),  who  had  a  similar  struggle  to  mine,  have  all 
made  a  success  in  life  and  all  have  moved  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  where  we  have  had  many  pleasant  times  togeth¬ 
er.  Now  but  two  of  us  remain,  myself  and  William 
Alanson  Bryan,  with  whom  I  attended  high  school  as 
well  as  college.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  four  miles  from 
our  home  in  Iowa  and  has  been  Director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Museum  for  eighteen  years.  We  have  been 
warm  friends  for  more  than  fifty-five  years. 

While  at  Ames,  I  had  taken  a  teacher’s  examination, 
and  during  the  winter  of  1894-5  I  taught  a  country 
school  near  Lacy,  Iowa.  The  term  was  for  three 
months  and  my  pay  for  the  entire  period  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  I  boarded  at  home  and  walked  across 
fields  three  miles,  climbing  thirteen  fences  to  reach  the 
school  house.  I  drilled  deep  water  wells  for  farmers 
during  the  summer  of  1895  and  taught  the  same  school 
again  the  next  winter.  I  drilled  wells  again  in  1896, 
but  bought  a  threshing  machine  for  forty-five  dollars 
and  threshed  grain  during  the  fall,  after  which  I  bought 
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a  clover  huller  and  hulled  clover  seed.  I  already  had 
an  engine  which  I  used  in  drilling  wells. 

I  was  united  in  marriage  with  Ruby  Adkisson  No¬ 
vember  24,  1897.  We  immediately  took  up  housekeep¬ 
ing  in  Lacy,  Iowa,  in  a  three-room  house  for  which  we 
paid  six  dollars  per  month  rent.  Ruby  Adkisson  was 
the  daughter  of  Joseph  Adkisson  and  was  born  at  Rose¬ 
ville,  Warren  County,  Illinois,  but  they  moved  to  Iowa 
when  she  was  three  years  of  age.  Her  father  was  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  their  home  was  about  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  our  homestead.  I  first  met  Ruby 
Adkisson  by  pulling  her  hair  at  a  spelling  school  when 
she  was  nine  years  old.  She,  too,  attended  Penn  Col¬ 
lege  and  taught  school. 

The  local  bank  at  New  Sharon  lent  me  some  money 
and  I  bought  and  stored  clover  seed  during  the  winter 
of  1897.  I  ran  the  seed  through  the  fan  mill  and  pre¬ 
pared  it  for  market ;  then  sold  it  in  the  spring,  making 
about  two  hundred  dollars,  the  first  money  I  had  ever 
gotten  without  working  with  my  hands. 

In  the  spring  of  1898,  I  was  hired  by  the  Deering 
Harvester  Company  as  a  salesman  receiving  the  sum 
of  forty-five  dollars  per  month  and  expenses.  I  con¬ 
tinued  with  this  work  until  threshing  time  in  the  fall, 
when  I  operated  the  threshing  machine  again.  When 
this  work  was  finished,  I  was  again  employed  by  the 
Deering  Harvester  Company  as  traveling  collector  in 
Iowa,  at  which  time  my  salary  was  increased  to  fifty 
dollars  per  month  and  expenses.  In  order  to  have  bet¬ 
ter  railroad  facilities,  we  moved  first  to  New  Sharon 
and  then  to  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

In  the  spring  of  1899,  I  was  hired  as  threshing  ma¬ 
chine  salesman  by  the  Avery  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Peoria,  Illinois,  at  a  salary  of  seventy-five  dollars 
per  month  and  expenses,  with  headquarters  in  Des 
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Moines.  Since  our  marriage,  my  wife  had  taken  a 
course  in  shorthand  and  when  we  moved  to  Des  Moines, 
she  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  same  firm  for 
which  I  traveled. 

We  had  saved  enough  from  our  salaries  during  this 
time,  that  in  June,  1899,  we  bought  a  sawmill  near 
Conroe,  Texas,  where  we  moved  on  June  7th,  1899. 
Lack  of  experience  and  unusual  rains  prevented  our 
operating  at  a  profit  for  a  time,  but  early  in  the  year 
1901  we  had  better  weather  and  were  making  money 
quite  rapidly,  when  on  April  22nd,  our  mill  took  fire 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  was  completely 
destroyed.  We  had  no  insurance,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  get  insurance  unless  one  had  a  water  tank  and  fire 
fighting  equipment,  which  we  did  not  have.  I  did  have 
a  colored  watchman  sleeping  in  the  mill,  but  he  said 
he  could  not  ‘‘get  awake.”  After  selling  our  mules  and 
what  lumber  we  saved,  we  had  the  total  sum  of  seven 
hundred  dollars,  which  represented  our  savings  of  eight 
years.  This  was  soon  after  the  discovery  of  oil  in 
Beaumont,  Texas,  so  we  went  there  seeking  employ¬ 
ment. 

I  secured  a  job  as  machinist,  and  a  few  days  later, 
as  a  driller  at  a  new  oil  field  known  as  Sour  Lake 
Springs.  We  soon  moved  to  another  proposed  field 
known  as  Saratoga,  which  was  fourteen  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad.  I  was  now  superintendent  of  the  en¬ 
tire  rig  and  received  the  then  fabulous  salary  of  one 
hundred  sixty-eight  dollars  per  month. 

Oil  well  drilling  in  the  back-woods  was  hard,  but 
boarding  with  the  “natives”  was  worse,  as  biscuits, 
black-eyed  peas  and  wild  pork  finally  became  tiresome. 
Sharpening  drills  in  a  pine  thicket  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  one  hundred  degrees  was  a  “reducer”  and  at 
one  time  when  the  drilling  was  dangerous,  I  stayed 
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at  the  rig  eight  days  and  nights  without  undressing. 
Extra  pay  for  overtime  was  then  unknown. 

My  brother,  Howard,  whom  I  have  mentioned  here¬ 
tofore  and  who  was  with  me  at  the  sawmill,  was  also 
with  me  in  the  oil  fields  as  well  as  my  brother,  Roscoe. 
Howard  was  given  the  position  of  superintendent  when 
I  left  this  work  in  June,  1902,  to  open  a  real  estate 
office  in  Winnipeg,  Canada,  as  there  was  a  great  move¬ 
ment  of  farmers  in  the  United  States  to  go  on  cheap 
lands  in  Canada  and  grow  wheat. 

Upon  entering  into  this  venture,  Mr.  James  G.  Ham¬ 
mond,  president  of  the  New  Sharon  State  Bank,  gave 
me  a  letter  of  credit  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  which 
I  never  used.  However,  I  consider  this  letter  the  great¬ 
est  confidence  ever  shown  in  me  by  anyone,  although 
I  have  been  entrusted  with  much  more  since,  but  I  had 
very  little  in  1901. 

We  opened  a  real  estate  office  on  Main  Street  in  Win¬ 
nipeg  July  1,  1902,  Howard,  Mrs.  Hargrave  and  my¬ 
self,  and  remained  in  Winnipeg  until  August  of  1903, 
during  which  time  J.  G.  Hammond,  myself  and  others 
had  formed  a  corporation  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and 
bought  400,000  acres  of  land  from  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  in  Western  North  Dakota.  At  this  time,  we 
closed  the  Winnipeg  office  and  went  to  the  St.  Paul 
office.  While  I  had  never  had  any  real  estate  experi¬ 
ence  before,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Winnipeg  office 
averaged  a  profit  of  fifty  dollars  per  day  during  its 
operation. 

Some  of  the  members  of  our  new  corporation,  which 
I  had  not  known  previously,  turned  out  to  be  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  and  as  a  result  I  took  land  for  my  interest  in  the 
corporation,  retired  from  the  company  and  formed  a 
new  corporation  with  A.  J.  Nason  and  Arthur  Chris- 
tofferson,  two  young  men  who  owned  land  in  Dakota 
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in  the  same  vicinity.  I  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  corporation,  but  traveled  almost  constantly  on  the 
road  taking  prospective  buyers  to  Dakota  and  Canada. 
Most  of  my  buyers  were  Amish  people  from  Ohio,  and 
a  fine  class  of  people  they  were,  too.  The  corporation 
was  quite  successful,  and  at  the  time  I  left  to  go  to 
the  Illinois  coal  fields  we  had  distributed  three  dollars 
for  every  dollar  invested. 

Through  friendship  with  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Railroad  Company,  I  was  asked 
to  go  to  Montgomery  County,  Illinois,  and  secure  op¬ 
tions  on  coal  lands,  which  were  adjacent  to  their  rail¬ 
road,  and  which  they  wished  to  purchase.  Optioning 
coal  lands  from  the  farmers  in  winter  was  not  an  easy 
task  and  the  mud  and  snow  was  so  bad  at  times  that 
no  one  would  take  me  or  even  hire  me  a  horse.  One 
of  the  company  gave  me  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  and  I 
went  on  foot  when  the  roads  were  impassable. 

My  work  was  so  successful  that  I  disposed  of  my 
interest  in  the  St.  Paul  corporation  and  moved  to  Hills¬ 
boro,  Illinois,  in  June  1907,  opening  offices  in  Hillsboro 
and  also  in  Nokomis,  Illinois.  We  lived  in  private 
homes  in  Hillsboro  and  Mrs.  Hargrave  had  charge  of 
the  books  in  that  office. 

During  our  coal  operations,  I  spent  considerable 
time  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  trying  to 
dispose  of  the  coal  lands  on  which  we  had  options  from 
the  farmers  and  on  which  we  drilled  test  holes  to  as¬ 
certain  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  vein.  Prospecting 
was  quite  difficult  work,  as  the  coal  was  about  seven 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  Our  operations  spread 
over  parts  of  four  counties  and  I  purchased  from  the 
farmers  during  this  period  more  than  100,000  acres 
of  coal  land.  I  also  formed  the  Fillmore  Coal  Company, 
the  stockholders  of  which  were  largely  members  of 
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our  own  family.  We  drilled  and  purchased  for  this 
company  twelve  thousand  acres  of  this  coal,  which  I 
was  able  to  sell  within  about  three  years  and  return 
the  stockholders  two  dollars  for  each  dollar  invested. 

During  the  fall  of  the  year  1918,  I  suffered  a  rup¬ 
tured  appendix  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital  at  Litch¬ 
field,  Illinois,  and  was  unable  to  do  much  work  for  about 
a  year.  In  fact,  I  did  not  completely  recover,  and  in 
September  1919,  went  to  the  Mayo  Brothers  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  Minnesota,  where  I  had  a  second  operation.  Mrs. 
Hargrave  had  her  appendix  removed  at  the  same  time. 
About  two  weeks  after  we  returned  from  the  hospital, 
our  daughter,  Mary,  then  seven  years  of  age,  had  an 
attack  of  appendicitis,  the  removal  of  which  cleaned 
up  the  whole  family. 

In  the  year  1913,  our  coal  business  was  diminishing, 
and  in  order  to  keep  some  of  the  employes  whom  I  had 
had  for  years,  I  purchased  a  lumber  yard  and  entered 
the  retail  lumber  business  at  Nokomis,  Illinois.  It  was 
very  successful  from  the  first,  and  we  later  purchased 
lumber  yards  at  Witt,  Staunton,  Bunker  Hill,  Dorches¬ 
ter,  Waggoner,  Carlin ville,  Standard  City,  Moweakua, 
Macon,  Girard,  Virden  and  Ohlman.  Our  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  was  never  incorporated,  but  conducted  as  a  part¬ 
nership  and  in  a  peaceful  manner.  Sometimes  our 
combined  investment  reached  to  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  We  did  not  own  more  than  ten  yards  at  the 
same  time,  but  bought  and  sold  until  we  had  but  three 
left  at  the  time  we  moved  from  Illinois  to  California. 
I  was  connected  with  the  lumber  business  from  1913 
until  January  first  of  this  year,  1939,  at  which  time 
I  retired  from  the  lumber  industry. 

While  in  Hillsboro,  we  built  a  splendid  home  at  206 
West  Tremont  Street.  During  the  last  few  years  in 
Hillsboro  I  was  president  of  the  Presbyterian  Sunday 
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School.  I  enjoyed  this  work  and  due  to  splendid  teach¬ 
ers  and  cooperation  the  school  was  built  up  until  it 
had  a  larger  membership  than  the  church  proper.  The 
work  in  which  I  feel  I  did  most  for  humanity  was  my 
work  in  connection  with  the  Hillsboro  Hospital  Asso¬ 
ciation  from  its  inception,  as  I  went  to  Chicago  alone 
and  bought  all  the  equipment  for  the  operating  room 
and  for  all  the  rooms  in  the  building,  including  linens, 
etc.  From  the  beginning,  I  was  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  I  gave 
part  of  my  time  to  it  for  thirteen  years,  however,  I 
will  let  the  board  of  directors  tell  the  story  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  they  passed  and  printed  in  the  local  papers  at  the 
time  we  left  Hillsboro : 

RESOLUTIONS 

“Action  of  the  Hillsboro  Hospital  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  Annual  Meeting  January  Tenth, 

1927. 

The  members  of  the  Hillsboro  Hospital  Asso¬ 
ciation  assembled  in  Annual  Meeting  would 
record  with  deep  regret  the  removal  of  Mr.  H. 

S.  Hargrave  from  our  city,  thus  vacating  his 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
making  necessary  his  resignation  as  Secretary 
of  the  same,  where  he  has  given  faithful  and 
efficient  service,  even  before  the  present  build¬ 
ing  was  erected.  His  constant  interest,  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  financial  aid  and  wise  counsel 
have  ever  been  used  for  the  good  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  and  have  been  an  asset  to  this  institution 
beyond  all  estimate. 

To  the  burdensome  duties  of  Secretary,  he 
added  those  of  a  Financial  Agent  and  to  his 
activities  in  that  direction  the  debt  on  our 
properties  was  paid,  the  new  addition  was  pro¬ 
moted,  built  and  opened  for  use  without  any 
encumbrance  thereon. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to  which 
we  at  this  time  bear  grateful  testimony,  that 
through  the  trying  years  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Hospital  and  the  uncertain  years  of  its 
growth  when  everything  was  in  the  experi- 
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mental  stage,  that  Mr.  Hargrave  has  been  a 
source  of  invaluable  aid  and  enthusiasm 
throughout  its  history. 

Mr.  Hargrave  goes  from  us  with  the  grati¬ 
tude  and  best  wishes  of  all  our  citizens.  The 
Board  of  Directors  has  had  no  better  friend  or 
counsellor,  and  it  is  our  sincere  conviction  that 
the  present  prosperity  and  future  permanence 
of  the  Hospital  rest  largely  on  the  foundation 
which  he  himself  has  built. 

It  is  ordered  that  this  Minute  of  our  Annual 
meeting  be  given  a  special  page  on  our  per¬ 
manent  record  and  that  a  copy  be  furnished 
Mr.  Hargrave.” 

At  the  time  of  leaving,  I  was  president  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  a  director  in  one  of  the  banks  and 
at  the  insistence  of  my  friends,  I  had  served  in  the 
Illinois  legislature. 

The  summer  heat  in  Illinois  was  quite  oppressive, 
and  my  wife  felt  that  she  could  no  longer  endure  it, 
so  we  left  Hillsboro  in  May,  1926,  by  auto,  going  to 
Denver  where  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Rotary 
International,  then  on  to  Portland,  Oregon;  Seattle, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  San  Francisco  and  to  Los  An¬ 
geles,  July  28,  1926.  We  secured  an  apartment  in  Los 
Angeles  the  next  day  and  began  life  anew  in  a  city. 
We  later  bought  a  large  home  at  159  So.  Van  Ness 
Avenue  costing  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars.  We  re¬ 
turned  to  Hillsboro  in  December,  where  we  sold  our 
home,  packed  the  goods  and  shipped  them  to  California. 

I  became  interested  in  the  Wilshire  National  Bank 
and  served  as  a  director  until  it  was  closed  at  the  time 
all  of  the  banks  were,  in  March  of  1933.  I  also  was 
interested  in  several  building  and  loan  associations, 
about  thirty  of  which  failed  at  that  time  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  One  in  which  I  owned  42%  of  the  entire  com¬ 
pany  was  taken  over  by  the  State  and  did  not  return 
a  penny  to  stockholders.  The  bank  in  which  I  was 
interested  was  never  allowed  to  re-open,  but  the  stock- 
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holders  were  assessed  on  their  stock  and  part  of  the 
assessment  was  returned,  but  no  part  of  the  original 
investment.  At  the  time  I  entered  the  building  and 
loan  business,  no  investor  in  California  had  ever  lost 
in  a  building  and  loan  company. 

During  our  stay  here,  I  had  invested  in  some  real 
property  and  also  made  loans  on  other  properties,  both 
improved  and  vacant,  so  when  the  crash  of  1929  came, 
some  of  the  loans  I  lost  entirely,  and  on  others  I  found 
I  was  the  owner  of  many  vacant  properties.  By  the 
time  the  matter  was  cleared  up,  I  had  one  hundred 
lots  improved  and  unimproved,  on  which  the  taxes  were 
greater  than  the  income.  Together  with  the  heavy 
loss  in  the  bank  and  the  building  and  loan  associations 
and  the  heavy  expenses  in  maintaining  a  large  home, 
I  had  many  sleepless  nights  and  many  unhappy  days. 

Partly  due  to  these  conditions  and  my  inability  to 
maintain  our  home,  my  wife  and  I  divided  our  property 
and  separated  in  March,  1984.  While  she  was  cultured 
and  of  fine  moral  character,  we  had  little  in  common 
and  I  feel  sure  we  have  both  been  happier  since  our 
separation. 

On  August  5,  1935,  I  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Lillian  V.  Peddicord.  Mrs.  Peddicord  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  I.  Virden,  farmers  living 
just  out  of  Waterloo,  Iowa.  She  is  a  descendant  of 
the  Virdens,  Mullens  and  Hannas  who  were  the  first 
families,  settling  in  that  vicinity  while  the  buffalo  and 
the  Indian  still  held  sway.  Mrs.  Peddicord  was  the 
wife  of  William  J.  Peddicord,  a  banker  in  Waterloo 
before  the  boom,  and  following  which  they  moved  to 
California  where  Mr.  Peddicord  passed  away  some 
years  ago. 

Before  leaving  Illinois,  I  had  been  dabbling  with 
paints  to  some  extent  and  had  attempted  portraits, 
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still  life,  water  scenes,  trees  and  landscapes.  While 
this  work  has  been  interrupted,  i  have  continued  to 
paint  from  time  to  time  and  have,  perhaps,  completed 
one  hundred  pictures,  most  of  which  have  been  given 
away.  I  have  also  sold  some,  having  disposed  of 
twelve  within  the  last  few  months.  None  of  them, 
perhaps,  is  worthy  of  mention.  The  highest  price  I 
received  for  any  picture  was  one  hundred  seventy-five 
dollars.  It  is,  however,  a  very  pleasant  diversion  and 
a  rest  from  other  work.  My  other  recreation,  which 
I  still  continue,  is  golf.  I  enjoy  it  very  much,  not  alone 
from  the  spirit  of  contest,  but  being  in  the  open  on 
green  grass  (which  is  not  too  plentiful  in  California) 
and  the  association  of  fine  friends. 

During  my  residence  here,  I  have  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wilshire  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  now 
am,  and  have  been,  a  director  of  the  same  for  several 
years.  I  was  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  served  five 
years  on  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Public  Utilities. 
My  office  until  1934  was  located  at  4157  West  Fifth 
Street,  over  the  Wilshire  National  Bank,  but  since 
moving  to  my  present  location  my  only  office  is  in  my 
home.  At  present,  I  am  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Imman¬ 
uel  Presbyterian  Church  with  a  membership  of  forty- 
three  hundred. 

Most  of  my  education  has  been  obtained  from  the 
sign  boards  along  life’s  way  for  I  was  taken  from 
school  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  plow  corn,  after  which 
I  had  four  months  in  high  school  and  less  than  two 
years  in  college  where  much  of  the  time  was  spent  in 
drafting  and  shop  work.  Since  coming  to  California, 
I  have  attended  night  school  and  at  fifty-seven  re¬ 
ceived  my  first  college  degree  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  so  I  would  say  to  the  young  man, 
“Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  do  not  have  a  college 
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education;  if  you  have  it,  it  is  not  a  substitute  for 
work,  but  just  tools  to  work  with.  Perhaps  you  can 
get  the  education  you  need,  and  what  we  get  too  easily 
we  prize  too  lightly.’’ 

Our  daughter,  Mary,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  was 
born  February  17,  1912,  in  St.  Ann’s  Hospital  in  St. 
Louis.  She  attended  the  city  schools  at  Hillsboro  and 
since  coming  to  California,  she  took  her  High  School 
work  in  Marlborough  School,  a  private  school  for  girls. 
Upon  graduating  she  entered  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  from  which  she  graduated  on  June  8, 
1935,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta  national  sorority  and  was  president  of 
the  class  in  her  sophomore  year. 

While  in  college  she  met  Gillman  Robert  McHaffie, 
and  on  June  19,  eleven  days  after  their  graduation, 
they  were  united  in  marriage  at  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  in  Santa  Barbara,  California.  Mr.  McHaffie  is 
a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  McHaffie  of  111  South 
Norton  Place,  or  only  two  blocks  from  our  home,  al¬ 
though  they  never  met  until  in  college.  Gillman  and 
Mary  reside  in  Alhambra,  California,  where  he  has 
been  promoted  to  sales  manager  of  the  agency  for  Ford 
and  Lincoln  cars. 

They  are  both  fond  of  swimming  and  boating  in  the 
ocean  and  of  skiing  in  the  mountains  in  the  winter. 
Flowers  and  dogs  may  not  be  a  good  combination,  but 
they  both  receive  their  share  of  attention. 

When  a  parent  makes  a  statement  as  to  the  qualities 
of  the  child,  the  listener  is  apt  to  make  allowances  for 
any  biased  views,  so  I  will  let  someone  else  tell  my 
story  by  quoting  from  a  letter  from  a  friend  who  is 
unrelated : 


Mary  Hargrave  McHaffie  and  Gillman  Robert  McHaffie 

19  3  5 
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“For  it  to  be  said  in  this  day  that  a  girl  is  100  per 
cent  pure  gold  is  unusual;  your  Mary  is  even  more. 
If  I  could  but  think  of  all  the  little  things  I  would  like 
to  find  in  one  girl,  I  am  sure  that  when  I  had  finished 
I  would  have  left  out  so  many  that  do  apply  to  Mary.” 
I  always  remember  the  insricption  on  the  grave  of 
Franklin’s  son  in  Philadelphia:  “He  was  the  pride  of 
his  parents  and  a  joy  to  all  who  knew  him.” 

Really,  all  we  leave  is  our  children,  for  at  the  end 
if  you  have  not  helped  someone  by  your  having  been, 
it’s  hardly  worth  the  “candle,”  for  when  that  termina¬ 
tor  of  earthly  joys  and  separator  of  companions,  sends 
you  across  the  Great  Divide  under  Sealed  Orders,  all 
you  will  carry  in  your  hand  will  be  the  good  deeds  done 
in  the  flesh. 


The  Sunset  Trail 

A  rush  for  gold,  thru  heat  and  cold 

For  the  Treasures  and  Art  of  the  day, 

Tho  hope  and  fears,  may  call  you  for  years 
To  where  the  ends  of  the  rainbow  lay. 
Ambition  too,  may  demand  her  due, 

Of  positions  of  Honor  and  Worth 
But  wherever  you  roam,  there'll  be  memories  of  home 
And  the  land  that  gave  you  birth. 

Then  go  away  if  you  have  to  go 
Then  leave  Iowa  if  you  must 
Only  come  bac\,  on  the  same  beaten  trac\ 

To  the  land  you  hold  in  trust. 

Bac\  to  the  scenes  of  your  boyhood  days 
To  the  dearest  spot  on  earth — 

Bac\  to  your  dreams,  your  yesterdays. 

And  the  land  that  gave  you  birth. 


Iowa 

Here’s  to  the  land  of  Golden  Corn, 
The  Iowa  farm  where  I  was  born. 
To  the  deep  green  wood 
W here  the  May  apple  grew, 

7 \[eath  the  shade  of  Hickories 
And  Blac\  Walnuts  too — 

' Where  the  red  squirrel  stored  nuts 
In  the  hollow  tree, 

So  never  on  relief  to  be. 

And  the  wild  Crab  Apple 
In  early  spring, 

Gave  sweeter  perfume 
Than  from  Paris  they  bring. 

And  over  the  prairies 
Mother  nature  had  spread, 

A  carpet  of  yellow 
And  green  and  red. 

There  the  wild  Tiger  Lilies 
Blue  Stem  and  the  rest 
Proved  ample  shelter, 

For  the  Prairie  Chic\ens  nest. 

From  the  Hazel  Brush  thic\et — 
7s[ovj  \nown  no  more, 

The  Field  Mice  garnered 
Their  winter  store. 

But  the  Woodsman’s  ax 
Has  long  held  sway 
And  the  trees  worth  while 
Have  passed  away. 

The  plow  has  broken 
The  Virgin  Terrain — 

Replaced  it  with  corn 
And  waving  grain. 

So,  I  agree  with  Poe’s  raven 
Perched  o’er  the  door, 

As  he  spo\e  this  one  word — 

X'EV'E'R'M'O'R'E. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  and  writings 
where  much  or  little  of  the  history  has  been  obtained, 
and  to  which  I  would  refer  you  for  further  reading 
in  the  order  named: 

“Our  Quaker  Friends” — by  J.  P.  Bell. 

“See  These  Banners  Go” — by  Frank  S.  Mead. 

“Journal  of  John  Woolman” — Harvard  Classics,  Vol. 

1. 

“Life  and  Character  of  Wm.  Penn” — Friends  Society. 

“George  Foxes’  Jornal.” 

The  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

“Religious  Society  of  Friends” — by  Thomas  Evans. 

“Little  Journeys  to  Homes  of  the  Great” — Elbert 
Hubbard. 

“Christians  Without  Creed” — by  L.  H.  Robbins. 

“Letters  on  the  Quakers” — Voltaire.  Harvard  Clas¬ 
sics,  Vol.  1. 

“Lynchburg  Pioneer  Quakers” — by  Douglas  Sum¬ 
mers  Brown. 

“Jnke  a  Mighty  River” — by  Frank  S.  Mead. 

County  History  of  Harrison  County,  Ohio. 

Note:  “Our  Quaker  Friends”  contains  a  partial 
transcript  of  the  minute  books  of  Cedar  Creek  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Hanover  County  and  South  River  Meeting  in 
Campbell  County,  Virginia.  It  gives  a  list  of  the  births, 
deaths,  marriages,  disownments  and  moving  to  and 
from  tlie  meetings  named.  It  contains  two  hundred 
eighty-seven  pages  and  is  filled  with  names  that  are 
familiar  wherever  Quakers  exist.  The  book  may  be 
obtained  from  J.  P.  Bell  Company  at  Lynchburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  price  is  $5.00. 
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